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THE OUTLOOK. 


Bb Lasee: Boston letter this week reports facts signifi- 
cant of movements in the religious life of that 
city; the account of “A Church Canvass” will be 
read with special interest by pastors; Dr. Clark 
furnishes a sketch of the remarkable and eminently 
useful career of Dr. S. Wells Williams; the dis- 
cussion of election methods in this country gives 


timely interest to Mr. Danielson’s account of the 


Belgium Electoral System; Miss Gould has some- 
thing pointed to say about the mischievous fashion 
of “Tipping ;” Professor Boyesen, from the stand- 
point of the practical educator who has also 
personal interest in schools, speaks frankly on 
some aspects of “The School Question in New 
York ;” there is a chapter in the “Study Fire” 
series; Mrs. Humphrey completes her interesting 
account of some “English and Scotch Church- 


yards;” and H. A. Vaughan writes entertainingly © 


of an “Old-School American in the French Salons.” 
In the Home, Rollo Holiday tells us “How to 
Sleep ;” a wage-earning woman discusses “Another 
Phase of the Social Question ;” Dr. Bissell contrib- 
utes the third article on “Infant Hygiene.” In 
Our Young Folks will be found a suggestive poem 
by Joel Benton on “A Magic Well;” Sydney 
Dayre tells a story about “A Hole in the Bag.” 
Our readers will be specially interested in the ser- 
mon in the Sunday Afternoon by President Hyde, 
of Bowdoin College, on “The Best Way.” In the 
department of Books and Authors will be<found a 
review from an eminent source of the second. vol- 
ume of Renan’s “ History of Israel.” 

| 

The latest and most irritating phase of the Sa- 
moan matter grows out of the disastrous attack, on a 
body of German marines by the natives in Decem- 
ber. There are different stories as to the origin of 
the trouble, the natives declaring that the Germans 
were invading their territory without show of 
right, the Germans retorting that the boat’s crew 
went ashore to protect German property and that 
the assault upon a body of unsuspecting men was 
nothing short of murder. It is impossible to get at 
the truth, but American sympathies will naturally 
go with the Samoans and distrust German state- 
ments in a case where the avowed policy at Berlin 
has been one thing and the German line of action 
in Samoa something very different. What con- 
cerns us, however, is the fact that the Germans, 
taking this defeat as a pretext, have determined 
upon military occupation, and that the German 
consul put Apia under martial law, and declared his 
purpose to search every vessel arriving at the 
Islands, and to confiscate all property which could 
be considered contraband of war. These intentions, 
if carried into effect, would have placed American 
citizens under German military control, and would 
have subjected American vessels to the right of 
search. There was naturally a strong outbreak of 
feeling both in Congress and in the country when 
these facts were known, and the vigorous spirit in 
which the matter was discussed has probably not 
been without its effect in Berlin. Without receding 
from the purpose of punishing the natives for their 
attack on the German marines, Prince Bismarck 


ties which support his throne. 


has repudiated the action of the German consul in 
attempting to extend military rule over foreigners 
in Apia and to exercise the right of search on 
American vessels. He has also proposed a further 
conference between the three nations most inter- 
ested. Here the matter rests for the present. 
Upon one point the determination of the country is 
perfectly clear—that the American flag and the 
rights of American citizens must be respected in 
the Samoan Islands. As to whether we shall insist 
as an ultimatum upon the autonomy of Samoa is 
another and very different question. The country 
will be slow to make up its mind that, after having 
exhausted all diplomatic means of securing the 
independence of Samoa, it is bound to resort to 
arms in order to secure that result. | 
9 

The death of the Archduke Rudolf, by his own 
hand, on Wednesday morning of last week, has 
produced a painful impression in Europe, and is 
likely to be the source of serious complications in 
Austria. Scandalous reports of the cause of the 
desperate act are in the air, but nothing is really 
known except the fact of suicide. The late heir 
to the throne of Austro-Hungary, although by no 
means a man of stainless private life, was, like his 
father, of a genial temper, personally popular with 
the people, and not lacking in many evidences of 
fitness for the throne. His interest in public mat- 
ters was keen and intelligent, his intimate friend- 
ship with men of science and scholarship showed 
the natural bent of his mind, and he was believed 
to be progressive and modern in spirit. The suc- 
cession to the Austrian throne is in the male line, 
and as the Crown Prince’s only child is a little girl 
of five, the oldest brother of the Emperor, the Arch- 
duke Charles Louis, becomes the heir to the throne. 
The Archduke is only a year or two younger than 
the Emperor, and it is more than likely, therefore, 
that the real heir will be his eldest son, the Arch- 
duke Francis, a young man the very opposite in 
character and temper to the late Crown Prince. It 
is an ominous fact, which the Austrians are not 
likely to forget, that this young captain of drageons 
is a grandson of King Bomba, and that he stands, 
therefore, in direct hereditary relations with the 
worst type of royalty. The present Emperor is in 
many ways a model ruler of the diverse nationali- 
It is difficult to 
conceive of the stability of that throne in the event 


of its occupation by a ruler who did not possess the 


remarkable knowledge of the people and the states- 
manlike tact and sagacity of the present Emperor. 
The late Crown Prince promised to reproduce these 
essential traits of his father. It is unfortunate that 
the young man who is likely eventually to become 
Emperor threatens to represent a very different 
temper. 3 

The death of the Crown Prince seems to come 
at a peculiarly unfortunate time. The Austrian 
Empire is made up of a number of heterogeneous 
nationalities without any real affinities. It has 
been only by the exercise of supreme tact that the 
present Emperor has been able to keep the Empire 
from becoming the prey of internal discord. With 
Germans, Hungarians, Bohemians, Dalmatians, 
Galicians, Croatians, and Slavonians to placate, 


conciliate, and keep in harmonious relations, the 
Emperor of Austria has no small burden. The 
antagonism between the German and Slavonic ele- 
ments in the Empire becomes every day more pro- 
nounced, and there are evidences that things are 
already approaching a crisis. The Hungarians are 
a particularly difficult people to rule, and the task 
of governing them has been greatly aided by the 
ability and sagacity of the Magyar Premier Tisza, 
whose influence over his countrymen has been im- 
mense. That influence, however, has received a 
severe shock, and it is not impossible that Tisza 
may be obliged to retire within a short time. Ever 
since autonomy was restored to the Hungarians 
nearly thirty years ago, they have been asking for 
a national army, officered from their own race, and 
they have cherished the hope that this demand 
would be granted. The new army bill has put an 
end to all these expectations, and it has done more. 
It has incited an intense race antagonism by re- 
quiring proficiency in the German language as one 
of the tests for transference from the active to the 
reserve forces. The Hungarians are peculiarly sensi- 
tive at this point ; so sensitive that even the Emperor 
has always addressed them in their own language 
or in Latin. Intense excitement prevails through- 
out Hungary, and the Prime Minister Tisza has 
barely escaped being mobbed on account of this 
bill, which he has recently succeeded, by dint of 
extraordinary tact and the use of every influence, 
in carrying through the Hungarian Diet at Pesth. 
The whole country is in arms against the measure, 
and it looks as if a serious complication were at 


hand. 


* 

The agitation in Paris has been followed by a 
momentary pause which the Ministry is making use 
of to strengthen itself in the fight against Boulan- 
ger. A vote of confidence by a considerable major- 
ity in the Chamber of Deputies last week gives them 
more assurance. Curiously enough, the only posi- 
tive remedy which they propose for the present 
state oi affairs is a reversal of the policy which 
Gambetta incorporated into the law of France. 
Formerly members of the Chamber of Deputies 
were elected by districts or arrondissements, and 
the result of this system was to make the deputies 
in large measure representative of local interests. 
Gambetta believed that by changing the system of 
election he could break up the sections in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and secure conditions for the devel- 
opment of large, coherent parties, as in this country 
and England. He proposed to overcome this evil 
by substituting for the scrutin de arrondissement 
the scrutin de liste. In other words, instead of 
electing deputies by districts, he proposed to elect 
them by departments on a general ticket. The 
result of this legislation, however, has not justified 
Gambetta’s expectations. It has worked for the 
benefit of the reactionaries, and it has enabled 
Boulanger to work the remarkable device of stand- 
ing for each district as it becomes vacant. The 
Ministry have, therefore, introduced a bill undoing - 
the work of Gambetta and restoring the system of 


elections by districts. 
* * 


* 
It is difficult for us to find the ground on which 


the proposed extradition treaty with Great Britain 
has been rejected by the United States Senate. We 
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do not even sympathize with the amendments 
which were offered, striking out the clauses which 
provided for the extradition of persons guilty of 
causing malicious injuries to property or person, 
prohibited by the criminal laws of both coun- 
tries, and the clause which included manslaughter 
as an offense for which the accused might be 
extradited. These two civilized countries ought, 
without any kind of hesitation, to make common 
cause against dynamiters. Manslaughter and arson 
are not political offenses because they are instigated 
by political organizations. Even with these clauses 
stricken out, however, the extradition treaty failed 
to secure the two-third vote necessary, and burglars, 
thieves, and embezzlers can still find refuge in 
Canada owing to the action of our Senate. 
* * 
* 

The shooting of Colonel John M. Clayton at 
Plumerville, Ark., on Wednesday of last week was 
one of those outbreaks of violence which indicate 
that in many parts of the South the lessons of the 
sacredness of human life and of the right of a man 
to hold any opinicn he chooses are still to be learned. 
Colonel Clayton was the Republican nominee for Con- 
gress against Mr. C. R. Breckinridge, who carried the 
district by asmall plurality. Charges of fraud were 
immediately made ; Colonel Clayton gave notice that 
he would contest the district, and had been engaged 
ever since in collecting evidence. It was for this 
purpose, accompanied by a lawyer, that he visited 
Plumerville last week and secured a large amount 
of testimony in his own behalf. On Wednesday 
evening, while standing in a window of the room 
in which he was staying, Colonel Clayton was shot 
by an unknown assassin. The tragedy, we are 
glad to report, excited a feeling of horror through- 
out the whole State of Arkansas. Vigorous efforts 
are being made to apprehend the assassin. Some 
of Mr. Breckinridge’s friends have even advised 
him to refuse the seat and allow a new election to 
be held. The men who commit such crimes as this 
is are really guilty of treason against the institu- 
tions of the country. Fundamentally, the most 
sacred part of our system is the freedom and purity 
of the ballot and the respect paid to its decisions. 
There are parts of the South where this respect 
needs tremendous reinforcement from a high con- 
ception of political morality, as there are parts of 
the North where the ‘purity of the ballot-box needs 
the reinforcement of a vigorous expression of un- 
compromising popular abhorrence. We are glad to 
report that there are evidences that some such ex- 
pression will soon become part of the law in several 
Northern States. 


* 


The question at issue in the struggle which 
resulted in a general “tie-up”’ of the street railroads 
of this city last week was not one of hours or 
of wages, but whether or not the labor unions 
should be recognized by the companies. This fact 
was stated toa member of our staff both by the 


Chairman of the Executive Board of the strikers 


and by a representative of one of the most impor- 
tant of the companies. The latter, indeed, had 
begun by speaking of an “ exorbitant demand for 
higher wages,” and saying that most of the men had 
quit work without .knowing the reason, simply 
because they had been “called out” by their lead- 
ers. But when asked whether the real ground for 
the strike was not that the companies had deter- 
mined no longer to recognize the labor unions, he 
replied that it was; that they were willing to talk 
over grievances with their own men, when they 
came to them as individuals; but that they would 
have no interference from the labor organizations. 
This final statement on his part was the one set forth 
at the outset by the representative of the strikers. 
The companies, he said, held a conference at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, and the union of corporations of 
capitalists there formed agreed not to recognize any 
union among their employees, but deal with each 
simply as an individual. The labor union to which 


nearly all of the men belonged, he continued, was 
a trades assembly, and their officers, the men who 
acted as their attorneys, were allstreet-car employees. 
The men regarded the action of the companies as a 
clear and unjustifiable attempt to destroy their 
organization, and it was for the principle of organi- 
zation that they were striking. The strike was 
accompanied with attempts by mob violence to pre- 
vent the running of the cars, which the labor union 
disavowed, but in which some of the strikers cer- 
tainly participated. The public sympathy was from 
the first not with the strikers, who seem to have 
struck, not for any real, tangible grievance, but to 
enforce a recognition of their labor organization by 
the companies. The strike has already failed, and 
at this writing the cars on most of the important 
lines are running as usual, though each car still 
carries a policeman or two as a protection. 


* * 


We have taken some pains to get at the exact issue 
thus involved in the horse-car strike in New York, 
because after the strike is over the issue still 
remains to be settled, either by legislative action or 
by public opinion. So often as violence is offered 
in support of a strike, so often the press must 
re-echo the silent but potent public opinion against 
every form of lawlessness. The police of New 
York City deserve all praise for their courage and 
their discretion. When a mob attempts to prevent 
men who are willing to work from working, on the 
ground that they are “scabs,” it attempts to give 
supreme authority to an organization which has no 
authority whatever, and proves itself the worst 
enemy of the workingman. This is true; but it 
is also true that the refusal of the corporations 
to treat with any one except representatives of 
their own employees is more apparently than 
really just. The employees of such corporations 
have a moral right to select representatives to act 
for them, and so long as those representatives act 
in a decent and decorous manner there is no reason 
why they should not be recognized, and every 
reason why they should. In this particular instance 
the committee which acted for the ear-drivers 
and conductors was itself largely made up of car- 
drivers and conductors; but there is no justice in 
demanding that this should be the case. Experi- 
ence in the past has unfortunately shown that an 
employee of a corporation who acts as a represent- 
ative of his fellow-employees in making any demand 
on the corporation is liable to be marked for dis- 
favor, if not for early dismissal, and workingmen 
have been in more than one-instance compelled to 
go outside for a representative in mere self-preser- 
vation. The strike itself would have entailed great 
inconvenience and very heavy loss upon the people 
of New York City if it had not been for the ele- 
vated railroads ; and the attempted tie-up enforces 
anew the position which The Christian Union has 
urged for some years, that the community should 
find some method of compelling carrying corpora- 
tions to submit questions at issue between them- 
selves and their employees to a disinterested 
tribunal, who should represent fairly the interests 


of the entire community. 


* * 
* 


The State of New York has an Indian problem 
of its own. Like the greater National Indian 
problem, it requires for its solution these four 
things: allotment of land in severalty, uprooting 
of the tribal system, education, Christianity. This 
is brought out with emphasis in the report of a 
committee of the New York Legislature which has 
earefully investigated the condition of the Indians 
on our seven State reservations. ‘The seven tribes 
number nearly 5,000 persons. Their general con- 
dition varies from the most deplorable to the fairly 
prosperous. The lowest tribe in moral and 
social position is that of the Onondagas ; the high- 
est, the St. Regis. The Onondagas are unfriendly 
to schools, maintain tribal traditions closely, reject 


white methods, are hostile to Christianity—if a 
chief becomes a Christian he is at once deposed ; 
and as the result the committee states that their 
habitations are dilapidated and filthy, marriage is 


hardly recognized as an institution, and, in short, 


“their present condition is infamously vile and 
detestable.” At the other extreme, the St. Regis 
Indians send their children to school, attend church, 
cultivate 7,000 acres of land, follow white methods, 
and have been long under the Christianizing in- 
fluence of Jesuit priests; as a result, they are far 
in advance of other Indians. The committee 
gathered opinions in answer to the question, “What 
ean be done for the good of the Indian?” from 
such men as Bishop Huntington and Chancellor 
Sims, and the answer was invariably, in effect, 
‘‘ Exerminate the tribe and preserve the individual. 
Make citizens of them, and divide their lands in 


severalty.” The committee accordingly recom- | 


mend: 1. A compulsory attendance school law. 
2. The extinction of the claim of the Ogden 
Company to certain of the lands of the Senecas and 
Tuscororas. 3. Allotment of reservation lands in 
severalty, with suitable restrictions as to alienation 
to whites, etc., this allotment to comprise “a radi- 
eal uprooting of the whole tribal system.” 4. The 
repeal of all existing laws excepting those prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor to Indians and intrusion 
upon their land, the extension of the laws of this 
State over them, and their absorption into citizen- 
ship. We need hardly say that these are Chris- 
tian Union principles, and that we join with the 
Report of the Committee in urging them on the 
Legislature. We may add that the thanks of the 
State are due to Mr. Draper, the State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, for his interest and his active efforts 
to bring this matter before the Legislature for its 
action, which ought to be prompt and decisive. 


* * 
* 


We believe that we represent the conservative 
temperance sentiment of this State in saying that 
Republicans will make a mistake if they join with 
Democrats in passing the half-way measure sub- 
mitted to them by the Excise Commission. It is, 
indeed, possible that such a measure might secure 
the Governor’s approval, that it might add a little 
to the income of the State from excise fees, and that 
it even might reduce a trifle the number of liquor 
shops. But the bill is in no proper sense a high 
license bill. Three hundred dollars in cities and 
$100 in towns for liquor license, $60 in cities and 
$40 in towns for beer license, is an absurdly low 
figure when compared with the prices which have 
been affixed in Illinois and Minnesota. The only 
defense for a high license measure is that it drives 
the “ cheap and nasty ” places out of business. The 
bill as is now proposed would not have any such 
effect. It is far better for the temperance men to 
unite in demanding a bill which would really have 
some effect as an anti-saloon measure than to com- 
promise on one which would have no appreciable ef- 
fect in that direction—whose only appreciable effect, 
if it has any, will be to fasten the saloon a little more 
strongly upon the community. Meanwhile we be- 
lieve that temperance sentiment is more and more 
coming to a determination to find some way of clos- 
ing the open saloon altogether. 


* * 
* 


The New York “Herald” has inaugurated the 
experiment of a Sunday edition in London. In 
London the news-stands are all closed on Sunday, 
and, as we understand the facts, the sale of news- 
papers on the streets by newsboys is illegal. The 
“ Herald ” avoided the police and overcame the dif- 
ficulties presented by the absence of news-stands by 
hiring a great quantity of hansom cabs, putting a 
newsboy and a package of papers in each cab, and 
so sending its editions out over thecity. If this is, 
as we judge, a violation of the law, we shall look 
with interest to see what the English authorities do 
about it. If, however, the English law only pro 
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hibits the crying of newspapers on the streets, the 


action of the “Herald ” would be only a skillful 


avoidance, not a bit of audacious lawlessness. We 
hope that the “Herald” has miscalculated the 
force of English conservatism in making this vent- 
ure, but we suspect that the appetite for news will 
be greater in London, as it has been in this country, 
than the desire for Sabbath repose. The incident 
gives occasion for restatement of the objection 
to the Sunday newspaper. This is not that it en- 
tails Sabbath work, for it does not entail as much 
Sabbath work as the Monday newspaper ; nor is it 
because it sets the newsboys at selling papers, for 
Sunday labor is no more demoralizing than Sunday 
loafing, and the newsboys do not attend worship- 
ing assemblies on Sabbath morning in any very 
great numbers; nor is it because worshipers some- 
times stay at home from church to read their Sun- 
day paper, for it will do the ministry no harm to 
be subjected to a little healthful competition, and 
the church which depends for its congregation on 


the fact that they have nothing else to do than to 


come to church would better stir about and get 
some other and better dependence. The objection 
is that the daily paper intrudes into the Sabbath 
rest the toil and burden of the weekly life, and so 
despoils the Sabbath of its mental and spiritual 
restfulness. This is not, in our judgment, an evil 
which calls for legislative interference. So long as 
the law prevents that public hawking of the news- 
_ papers in the streets which interferes with the rest- 
fulness of those who do not wish to read the Sun- 
day newspapers, they have no political right to ask 
for more. But the less they read them on Sunday, 
the better equipped will they be for the best work 
in the coming week. . 


* * 
* 


The Chicago “ Interior ”’ is mistaken in supposing 
that The Christian Union is the only paper except 
one quasi-Anarchist sheet which approves the position 
of Judge Tuley denying the right of the police offi- 
cials to prohibit an assemblage of citizens because 
the official thinks that the assemblage will counsel 
and incite lawlessness. This decision has been 
commended by more than one Eastern journal of 
high character. It is equally mistaken in suppos- 
ing that The Christian Union must logically defend 
the publishers of obscene literature, and condemn 
the seizure and destruction of plates for counterfeit- 
ing money, or other measures for the prevention of 
crime by anticipatory precautions. If the statute 
books of Illinois do not already make the instiga- 
tion of crime a criminal offense, the Legislature 
should straightway supply the defect. This defect 
being supplied, if any Anarchist in Chicago incites 
men to crime, he should be arrested, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to prison; and if the Illinois Legisla- 
ture will adopt the principles of prison reform which 
we advocate, this sentence will be indeterminate, and 
the Anarchist will stay in prison until he gives satis- 
factory evidence of being reformed in character, and 
made a decent and law-abiding citizen. Further- 
more, if any police officer or other private citizen has 
reason to believe that any Anarchist intends to incite 
other people to crime, he may have the intended 
criminal arrested and bound over to keep the peace 
on satisfactory evidence before a judicial tribunal 
that he was intending to break it. Furthermore, 
if any Anarchistic journal can be found which by 
its inflammatory nature incites men to crime, it can 
be seized and suppressed, because it is in its nature 
criminal. All this is entirely legitimate, and in 
accord with fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon 


jurisprudence in operation from the days of Black- | 


stone down ; but it is not in accordance with the fun- 
damental principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
to allow the chief of police to prevent an assemblage 
of citizens because he thinks it will be disorderly or 
will lead to disorder. This is the Russian method, 
and it does not work so well in Russia that we need 
be desirous of importing it into the United States. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The bill organ- 
izing the Territory of Oklahoma has finally passed 


the House of Representatives by a vote of 148 to 102. 


The new Territory is about the size of the State of 
Ohio. About half of it is now occupied by Indian 
tribes. It is expressly provided that nothing in 
the bill shall interfere with any right which any 
Indian tribe may have under any treaties or agree- 
ments with the United States heretofore ratified. It 
is provided that the United States shall pay the Cher- 
okee Indians $1.25 per acre for their land, instead 
of forty-seven cents as now provided—the receipts 


being placed to the credit of the tribe as payments . 


are made by actual settlers——The Senate has 
rejected the British Extradition Treaty by a vote 
of 38 to 15. The Senate and House conferees 
on the Nicaragua Canal bill have come to an agree- 
ment. The clause reserving to the Government 
the right to regulate rates is stricken out, though 
the Government expressly reserves the right to 
amend or repeal the act whenever in its judgment 
the public good so requires.——The House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will prepare a compro- 
mise tariff bill. In case it fails to be accepted by 
the Senate, President Harrison will probably call 
the new Congress together in an extra session in 
April. In this Congress there will be at the outset 
39 Republicans and 37 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 166 Republicans and 159 Democrats in the 
House. The admission of the four new States of 
Washington, Montana, and the two Dakotas will 
bring in eight new Senators and six Renresenta- 
tives, most of whom will be Republicans. 


OUR PRISON REFORM PLATFORM. 
UR readers .will find in another column an 
interesting and able argument against The 
Christian Union’s prison reform platform. Our 


correspondent certainly misapprehends in some im-. 


portant respects the position of The Christian Union 
on this subject. We shall not attempt to set him 


right by a detailed response, but by a general re- 


statement of the principles which we believe must 
underlie and be wrought out in a true and efficient 
prison system. 

Broadly speaking, we believe that it is not the bene 
tion of society to administer justice ; it is the business 
of society to administer redemption. It is not ours 
to adjust penalty to the enormity of an offense per- 
petrated in the past: it is ours to adjust discipline 
with reference to the protection of society from 
offenses in the future. And this, philosophy, Script- 
ure, and experience combine to prove we can best do 
when we adjust that discipline with single reference 
to the reformation of the offender. The incapacity 
of society, by any system it can devise, to adjust 
penalty upon principles of retribution is demon- 
strated every week in our courts of justice. Only 
a few years ago we read in some newspaper of two 
convictions in England: one, of a man for steal- 
ing a penknife, to twenty years’ imprisonment ; the 
other, that of a man for gouging out his wife’s eyes, 
to four months’ imprisonment. Two men, a few 
years ago, were arrested for burglary. One was 
an old jail-bird ; the other, an apprentice in the 
school of crime, who had been led into the burglary 
by his older associate. The apprentice, sick at 
heart, disgusted and ashamed, desired to serve out 
his penalty, balance the account, and begin life 
anew. He went before the judge, who happened to 
be a severe man, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to twenty years. The old jail-bird got an astute 
lawyer, had his case postponed to the next term, 
came before a good-natured judge, and got a sen- 
tence of five years. Any experienced criminal 
lawyer will tell our correspondent that these are 
illustrations of an inequality of retribution which i is 
almost absolutely universal. They come of the 
attempt by man to do what man is utterly incom- 
petent to do: to judge of the degree of guilt which 
belongs to character, and to proportion the punitive 


the full responsibility for those consequences. 


“it. 


consequences to the moral enormity of the sin per- 
petrated. 

The measures which we propose are ‘nothing 
short of revolutionary. We see the consequences 
which will flow from them, and are ready to accept 
The 
subject is not new to our thought. Our corre- 
spondent will find the principles which we advocate 
incorporated in a sermon preached by the Editor- 
in-chief of The Christian Union before the National 
Prison Reform Association in 1884, and published 
by request in The Christian Union of September 25 
of that year. The prison should be a place of dis- 
cipline, but of discipline for the purposes of re- 
demption, not for purposes of retribution. “It 
should be a place of labor, but the labor should be 
adjusted, not with referenee to making life burden- 
some to the prisoner as a penalty for past mis- 
deeds, nor with reference to making the prison 
self-supporting, but with reference to developing’a . 
purpose of industry and a habit of industry. The 
prisoner should be kept under strict law, but law 
contrived, not to make him wretched because he 
has done wrong, but to make him strong to resist 
temptation and to do right in the future. And 
the term of his imprisonment should be adjusted, 
not with reference to the sin which he has perpe- 
trated in the past, but with reference to the pro- 
tection of society in the future. 

Nor is it true that a system thus adjusted proves 
attractive to the criminal. On the contrary, as we 
have already said, criminals who do not wish to be 
reformed prefer a long sentence to Sing Sing to an 
indeterminate sentence to the Elmira Reformatory. 
The worst punishment which can be inflicted on a 
willful criminal is to keep him under law and dis- - 
eipline until his criminal impulses are eradicated 
and a virtuous will has been formed within him. 

It is true, as our correspondent suggests, that 
under this system a man condemned for petty lar- 
ceny might remain in prison for life, and a man 
condemned for burglary or highway robbery might 
be discharged at the end of twelve months. We 
accept that consequence, with all which is implied in 
The right of society to keep a man in prison is 
founded, not on its right to administer retributive 


_justice—for it does not possess that right; nor on 


its right forcibly to educate and reform an individ- 
ual member of society—for it is at least doubtful 
whether it possesses that right. It is founded upon 
its right to protect itself from men who are a_bur- 
den oramenace. If it could infallibly know before- 
hand who would become a burden and a menace, 
it would have a right to take them before they had 
become such, and keep them shut up until they 
were so changed as to be no longer dangerous to 
society. If this involved keeping them shut up all 
their lives, this would be the right and duty of so- 
ciety—a duty both toward them and toward all its 
innocent members. Since it cannot infallibly know 
this, it must wait until, by some overt act, the crimi- 
nal has proved himself dangerous. But we main- 
tain the right and duty of society to keep men who 
are a burden or a menace incarcerated until they 
cease to be either ; and we hope the time will come 
when it will exercise the right to arrest even the 
inebriate and the beggar, and provide the one with 
safeguards and the other with compulsory industry, 
until the first is able to master his appetites and 
the second is able to earn self-support. 

‘We do not stop here to work out these principles 
in detail. But we reassert them with emphasis as 
the fundamental basis of any true, permanent, and 
abiding prison reform: A system of redemption in 
lieu of a system of retribution ; discipline adjusted 
to the reformation of the offender, not to the enor- 
mity of his past offense ; a labor sjatez* organized, 
not to make money, but to make men; and for all 
offenses an indeterminate sentence, the end thereof 
to be determined, not by the tribunal which sen- 
tences the offender, but by a tribunal which sets him 


~ 
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free—determined, not by the supposed enormity of 
his sin, but by the reasonable ground for faith that, 
if discharged, he will not be either a menace or a 


.. burden to society. 


As to those whose conduct and character affords 
no such ground, they should be incarcerated for 
life, as incorrigible ; not as we incarcerate offenders 
for “past sins, but as we keep in asylums hopeless 
lunatics. 


A NEW SCHOOL. 

W* published last week an account from a cor- 

respondent of a Convention of the Ethical 
Societies in Philadelphia, at which it was proposed 
to establish, with an endowment of $400,000 or 
$500,000, a new theological seminary, on a purely 
scientific basis; to be to the Schools of Ethical 
Culture what the theological seminaries are to the 
churchés of Christ. The means for a somewhat 
fuller statement as to the designs of the promoters 
of this movement are in our hands in proof-sheets, 
which give their purpose somewhat more fully. 
The movement is founded on a general declaration 
that “ the training afforded by the theological semi- 
naries, as at present constituted, has long ceased to 
satisfy the requirements of the age;’’ that they are 


~ “unfriendly to intellectual liberty,” and “exclude 


from their curriculum many branches essential to 
the proper equipment of ghe-moral and religious 
teacher.” This new school “ will be pledged to no 
particular philosophy and committed to no particu- 
lar views of religion.” It will be divided into three 
departments: Philosophy, Science of Religion, 
Applied Ethics. The first will include History of 
Philosophy, Logic, Psychology, and Theories of 
Ethics; the second, the Comparative Study of the 
great Religions; the third, Education, Economics, 
Practical Reforms. 

The plan thus evolved is certainly comprehen- 
sive and promising. It remains to be seen what will 
come of it. It appears to us, however, unwise to start 
out in a criticism of present methods. There are 
undoubtedly theological seminaries which are nar- 
row in their range and restrictive in their influence. 
But this is not true of all of them. It is not true 
of Harvard, or Andover, or Yale, or Union Theo- 
logical Seminary—to gono further. It is true that 
these and all like institutions assume that the Chris- 
tian religion is distinctive and peculiar, and includes 
a divine revelation of truth and a divine redemp- 


tion from sin, as we venture to say that this new 


School, if it is founded, will assume the reverse. 
But in the seminaries we have mentioned—and we 
might perhaps add to the list—there is as much free- 
dom to question this assumption as in the newsem- 
inary there will be to question the opposite. If Phi- 


losophy, Logic, and Theories of Ethics are not stud-_ 


ied largely in theological seminaries, it is because it 
is taken for granted that the students have pre- 
viously acquired at a university an acquaintance with 
these departments. More time might perhaps be 
profitably devoted to Applied Ethies, though in all 
advanced seminaries considerable progress has been 
made in this direction. | 

In general, we may say of this movement that it 
is an attempt to give an added impulse to the Re- 
ligion of Humanity. We are not sorry’to see it. 
We are perfectly willing to put the Religion of 
Humanity and the Religion of Divinity, the Gospel 
of Auguste Comte and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
side by side, and let the world judge between them. 
\The way for those who believe, as we do, in a divine 
revelation and redemption, in a religion that is not 
merely an evolution of human endeavor but a gift of 
God’s grace, is not by antagonism, or even by crit- 
icism of other beliefs and other institutions, but 
by strengthening their own schools of Chris- 
tian instruction in those respects in which they 
are weakest; by giving to them a greater spirit of 
intellectual liberty, by endowing them with better 
facilities for teaching therein Applied Ethics, and by 
thus wholly cbviating any possible necessity, real 
or imagined, for any young man to leave the Chris_ 


tian School to learn what unbelievers or non-believ- 
ers are either thinking concerning the problems of 
human destiny or doing to alleviate the woes of 
human life. 


LOVE CASTS OUT FEAR. 


7° following extract is from a letter written in 
reference to a recent sermon printed in The 
Christian Union on the Peace of God: 

“How can one love where they cannot perceive 
loveliness ? One who seems so partial in his dealings— 
giving to one health, strength, enjoyment, prosperity, 
wealth, and another just the reverse of all these, though 
the latter may be the more industrious, virtuous, and 
deserving, or at least equally so? If an earthly parent 
thus treats his children, we are not slow to condemn him 
in unmeasured terms ; and why should God be judged 
otherwise ? Because he is almighty—which attribute is 
very apparent toall? Does might make right to oppress 
and depress, to show favoritism ? If you can show how 
God is a being of perfect goodness—with things as they 
are—then one would only be too willing ‘to will as he 
wills,’ as his wisdom or superior knowledge and under- 
standing are self-evident. Seems to me this is the 
great need, and the reason why humanity don’t have 
Peace in God, because they don’t practically, really, 
believe in his perfect goodness ; though some profess 
to—generally persons who have health, prosperity, and 
abundance ; such persons as are generally head ones in 
churches, who have steady work and pleasant salaries, 
like their ministers, or, as frequently, able to live with- 
out work ; those to whom God has been good and kind. 

“If God is perfect goodness, and would only show 
himself so, so humanity could perceive it as readily as 
they perceive his almightiness, then they could not help 
but trust and love him ; but when much points the 
opposite way, how can they trust and love where loveli- 
ness is not apparent? — Yours with respect, 

“ONE WHO FEARS GOD AND WOULD THAT HE MIGHT 

LOVE HIM ALSO.” 


It would be easy to criticise this letter ; to point 
out that only love can understand love; that to the 
critical, questioning, suspicious spirit love is never 


clearly revealed ; that to understand the goodness 


of God in all his ways we require a degree of wis- 
dom on our part which we have not and cannot 
expect to possess; that the writer is mistaken in 
supposing that the peace of God is chiefly experi- 
enced by prosperous and well-to do people ; that the 


most perfect manifestation of that peace which the 


world has ever seen was that afforded by the expe- 
rience of Christ in the court of Caiaphas and in the 
presence of the mob before Pilate’s judgment-seat ; 
that if this be regarded as a divine experience, 
impossible to man, like experiences may be recalled 
in David, sleeping quietly the first night of his exile 
from home, from which he had been driven by the 
armed rebellion of his own sons; in the calmness of 
Paul, sustaining by his quiet cheerfulness the panic- 
stricken crew of the storm-beaten ship off the coast 
of Malta; in the unperturbed spirit of Luther at 
the Diet of Worms; in the quiet confidence of 
William of Orange in the midst of a religious war 
unparalleled for ferocity in the annals of history. 
But we are not inclined to enter upon criticism, 
but rather in the pathetic signature to this letter 
to see portrayed the experience of unnumbered 
thousands, who would fain discover the alchemy by 
which they may transmute the base metal of fear 
into the pure gold of love, and, seeing this heart- 
hunger, to hint, at least, at the way in which it may 
find satisfaction. 

The question is, indeed, that of pagans the world 
over. All pagan religions are founded on the fear 
of God ; the religion of the Bible, on the revelation 
of God’s love to man; and the service to which it 
summons us, on the answering love of man to God. 
That there is still so little love and so much fear is 
an evidence that the Christian Church is as yet 
imperfectly redeemed from pagan experiences ; and 
the reason of the difference between the Christian 
and the pagan religion is that the latter is deduced 
from nature and from life, while the former is 
founded on the disclosure of God in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, his Son. 


Paul answers in the eighth chapter of Romans 
the question of our correspondent. ‘“ Ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father.” How so? Because we are 
the children of God, and “if children, then heirs 
—heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. If 
so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together.” Suffering takes on a new sig- 
nificance when we suffer with Christ; when we 
understand that suffering for one another is the 
method by which we are to redeem one another ; 
when we see in the suffering of Christ the witness 
and disclosure of the fact that God is himself a 
suffering God ; when we realize that it is through 
the suffering of the Father for his children, and of 
the children for each other, that humanity is trans- 
formed into the divine; that it is through the 
travail-pains of time that a new and divine life is 
born. Then we are no longer unwilling to suffer; 
then we no longer wish to be unsuffering; then 
suffering no longer seems to us incongruous with 
love. 

“ We know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together, until now; and not 
only they, but ourselves also, which have: the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemp- 
tion of our body.” And yet “we know that all 
things work together for good to them which 
love God, to them that are the called according to 
his purpose.” ‘That is, to them that are called and 
have heard and answered the call to be conformed 
to the image of His Son. How do we know this? 
Because “ He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how should he not 
with him freely give us all things?” Because the 
suffering of God in the person of his Son, and wit- 
nessed to us by the passion of his Son, attests the 
love of God. 

If our correspondent goes to nature or to human 
experience or to human history for the revelation 
of his God, he will be apt to think either, with some 
pagans, that God is imperfect, or, with some other 
pagans, that there are two gods, a good god anda 
bad god, contending with each other. But if he 
comes to Christ, if he sees in him the manifestation, 
not of a part of God, nor of certain attributes of 
God, as his mercy, nor of certain offices of his ad- 
ministration, as his redemption, but of God in his_ 
entirety ; if he sees that all the love and sympathy 


and mercy and helpfulness that there was in Christ 


is a reflected image of God’s love, and that in God 
there is no other justice or wrath than was in 
Christ; if, above all, he sees that the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that was in Christ is a divine spirit, mani- 
festing itself in a human and earthly life; if he 
comes to the cross on which Christ hung, and looks 
up into his face, and hears his prayer for the fer- 
giveness of his crucifiers, and finds in this scene the 
attestation of the love of One who so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son for its 
redemption, he may learn there how to cast away 
his fear of God and enter instead into the secret of 
his love ; how to trust when he cannot understand ; 
because love has been certified to him by the highest 
conceivable self-sacrifice. 
Our counsel, then, to “‘ One who fears God and 
would that he might love him also,” is to study the 
character of God in the life and person of Jesus 
Christ his Son. 


WAS IT BRIBERY ? 


A few days before the election in November last my 
gardener—a young Englishman—came to me, and asked 
if I would pay for his naturalization papers, so that he 
could vote at the then coming election. I told him 
that I would, provided he would vote my ticket. He 
said that he had been applied to by a party on the other 
side who would pay, but said that my ticket was his 
preference. Well, I paid for his papers, but: whether 
he voted my ticket or not, I do not know. I did not 
form him into “blocks of five,’ but left him to his 
honor. I have mentioned this case to one of my friends, 
who thinks it a mild case of bribery. What do you 
think ? A. C. 

We agree with your friend. Any compensation 
or advantage given to a voter for voting any par- 
ticular ticket is cousin-german to bribery.—EDs. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE 
HIGHEST. 


Son phrase “Higher Criticism” is becoming 
familiar of late. The term, like the fact, is a 
product of the present century. Its meaning is 
somewhat indefinite, like that of all phrases which 
are used as rallying cries and as abbreviated argu- 
ments. But, in general, it means that there is pos- 
sible an analysis of any work of literature which 
shall go behind its beauty into a search for the 
causes of its beauty; an analysis which shall go 
behind the statement of truth into a search for its 
source; and which shall go behind the particular 
impression which a work makes upon any individ- 
ual into a search for the permanent value of the 
work itself. The higher criticism is not contented 
with being impressed by a great production of 
mind, with feeling its beauty and being elevated 
by its truth; it wishes to know the circumstances 
under which the book was written, what molded and 
influenced its thought, what traits of the time and 
of the author colored it. It enters into linguistic 
and philological investigations; it finds words, 


terms of expression, grammatical structure, of sig- 


nificance. It searches for corruptions of text, and 
aims at a reproduction of the original in its purity, 
The phrase was first used, we believe, in connec- 
tion with an examination of the Scriptures. As em- 
ployed, it meant that the Old and New Testaments 
were a legitimate subject of literary investigation ; 
that they were documents whose authenticity, time 
and mode of production were to be examined as we 
would examine Homer or the Nibelungen Lied. 
It meant that the documents had authors who were 
men, and that they were influenced in their writing, 
as all men are, by contemporaneous history, and by 
their own individual qualities of mind and heart. 
Tt meant that these documents, like all documents, 
have had a history: an. internal history, of the 
ideas and of the ways in which they were developed ; 
_ an external history, in which the manuscripts were 
subject to all the vicissitudes of time. 

From this conception of the Higher Criticism as 
applied to the Bible have come the rich stores of 
knowledge we now possess, and also the extensive 
and constantly multiplying theories of the authors 
and dates of its books. We would not impugn in 
the least the great value of this Higher Criticism as 
manifested in the facts it has made known; we 
would not refrain from the hope that in time there 
may be some consensus in the theories it is produc- 
ing. But is there not, after all, another method— 
a Highest Criticism ? 

The Higher Criticism investigates everything 

excepting that which is of highest importance— 
Personality. Analysis, historical, philological, text- 
ual, may do much, but there is one thing it can- 
not do—reveal the spirit which produced the whole. 
We may tell over, one by one,all the influences 
that shaped a work; but we do not come upon the 
man who wrote it—the man upon whom the influ- 
ences wrought, but who owes his being to God only, 
and not to these influences. We may select, one 
by one, all the factors that seem to be of value; we 
may say this book owes its worth to this, that, and 


the other elements; but behind them all lies the 


personality from whom supreme value comes. A 
fine example of the Higher Criticism as applied to 
a modern author is Matthew Arnold’s estimate of 
Emerson. In its careful weighing of the forces 
which Emerson’s teaching stands for, no one can 
deny its superiority to indiscriminate eulogy, or to 
enumeration of personal impressions, tastes, and 
prejudices. And yet few, we think, have read the 
criticism without feeling something lacking. All 
that is said seems true enough, but there is an un- 
definable sense of something unsaid which would 
alter the whole case. And is not this something 
precisely the personality of ~Emerson himself? 
The value of his teaching does not come in last 


resort from an analysis of his various ideas, or from 
all of them together; it comes from the fact that 
a man could have such ideas and could live in 
them. The final source of the value of all ideas is 
to be found in the person who utters them; it is 
the force of personality which influences another, 
and the ideas themselves are but the instruments of 
the personality. The “ Higher Criticism” gives us 
the means, the dead tools; but the life that ani- 
mates them always vanishes from its analytic eXx- 
amination. | 

We may make the application in a religious di- 
rection. The present generation knows infinitely 
more about Jesus of Nazareth than any except 
his own and perhaps the one immediately fol- 
lowing. In some directions we perhaps know 
more about him than even his own generation 
knew. The mistake of the “ Higher Criticism ” is 
in taking this knowledge about him for knowledge 
of him. Analysis can give us much about the 
times in which Jesus lived; it can tell us about the 
influences under which he grew up, and the cir- 
cumstances which called out his teaching. It can 
investigate “ evidence” and “ testimony ” for us, and 
tell us much of the probable value of the records of 
Jesus that are left to us, of the time and manner of 
their production. But not one or all of them to- 
gether is Jesus himself. They are no more his 
personality than mathematical formule in: astron- 
omy are the planets and the transcendent forces 
which govern them. The “Highest Criticism ” is 
that which takes account of the Personality of 
Jesus himself; a personality which was the product 


of no series of events, and which expressed itself in no | 


one miracle or teaching or record, but only in Life. 
Personal life fares as badly under the historical and 
documentary analysis of the higher critics as physical 
life under the scalpel and reagent of the biologist. 
“Robert Elsmere” is a literary expression of one 
side of the “ Higher Criticism,” and it suffers from 
the same lack. In the minute examination of testi- 
mony about Jesus, and in the critical examination 
of particular acts attributed to him, Elsmere(so far as 
the record shows) forgets to ask: “ What of Jesus 
himself ?” From this Higher Criticism we may 
appeal to the Highest ; from Elsmere’s intellectual 
analysis to his personal life. And in his personal 
life among the workingmen of London we find the 
recognition of Jesus, as Personality, as the Lord 
and Master of Life. What the critical and i incom- 
plete analysis of intellect denies, the yet more dis- 
cerning and complete criticism of life bases itself 
upon. There can be no hesitation in asserting that 


a personal life which has come into contact, nay 


rather into union, with the personal life of Jesus 
is a better judge of the highest and chief. point of 
criticism, the Being of Jesus himself, than any 
criticism, however learned in historical, linguistic, 
and philosophical analysis, which has no organ for 
discriminating and laying hold of this Personality. 
Not only is the body more than raiment, but the 
spirit is more than the body. The “ Higher Crit- 
icism,” at worst, touches the raiment; at best, the 
body. The appreciation of spirit, of personality, 
comes from life, from personality. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator once happened to be staying for a time 
in Montreal, and he found much edification in strolling 
leisurely about the streets, watching the people hurry- 
ing to and fro, very much as they hurry in American 
cities—only they did not look quite like Americans, and 
their more deliberate and differently accentuated 
speech marked them as more akin to the mother coun- 
try than to their brethren in “the States.” This was 
the case where they spoke English at all, but. in street 
after street nothing is heard but the patois known as 


Canadian French. All public notices are given doubly 


in French and in English, all street cars have their 
signs written in the two languages, and the conductors 
shout their directions twice. But even this hardly pre- 
pares one for the statement that to thirty-five thousand 


English-speaking people in the city there are two hun- 
dred thousand French ; this, however, was told to the 
Spectator as a fact by a reliable person. He began to 
feel more as if it must be true when he looked about 
him at the immense amount of property, in and near 
the city, owned by the Roman Chureh. The number of 
church edifices erected by Roman Catholics is not so 
significant, as large and beautiful churches of every 
denomination are as plenty as blackberries in Montreal 3 
but the amount of real estate held by that church 


shows what a large proportion of the inhabitants 


belong to that communion. In the heart of the city 
rises the enormous mass of Notre Dame, and in its 
somewhat gaudy but yet impressive interior the Spec- 
tator took to heart many things. He was much given 
to dropping into the church on week-day mornings and 
remaining to watch the people, who would come in 
softly and reverently, say a™prayer on their knees 
before the wooden pews or in front of one of the altars, 
and then go out to the world of business once more. 
A great shame and grief filled the Spectator’s soul as 
he thought of the Protestant churches, cold and cheer- 
less, with their doors locked. Are Sunday services and 
week-day evening meetings a sufficient use to make of 
these large and costly structures, often more expensive 
than beautiful ? Is there no way of making these great 
edifices meet a possible daily need 2? Why ean we not 
learn one thing from that old church, so ignorant yet 
so wise, because, though she has resolutely shut her eyes 
to aught else, she has kept them steadily open on one 
object—the human heart, its occasional strength, its 
constant weakness, and, beyond ‘all, its great suffering ? 


And the Spectator, forgetting the paper roses and the 
tinsel saints, prayed, among the glittering pillars, to 


the Father of the church universal. 


* * 


“TIT don’t believe in conventionality,” remarked a 
friend of the Spectator’s to him the other day. “TI think 
it’s all nonsense. I do what I please and go where I 
like, for if one doesn’t care for people [ think it’s all 
nonsense to keep up what is known as a ealling 
acquaintance. Formal calls are a nuisance, anyway, 
and I don’t see what they were invented for.” The 
Spectator felt a thrill of sympathy, and yet he knew 
that she was partly and perhaps wholly wrong, but 
she had got beyond a blind obedience to convention- 
ality as an end and aim of life, and he liked that, 
though she had not got far enough to see that, in order 


need to be a saint in order not to work considerable 
harm. It is only those who are filled with the love of 
God who are able to do what they please. Most of us 
cherish so many prejudices, so many petty likes and 
dislikes, and are so filled with our own little concerns, 
that we are not worthy to do without some sereen or 
veil of conventionality to make us appear better than 
we are. Our nerves and our instincts, perhaps, give us 
a feeling of repulsion toward some whom we meet, but 
what are we that we should cast stones, or even cast 
feelings, at any one ? 


* * * 


Christianity. We are courteous to the jusi and the un- 


breeding proscribe rudeness. But if we were as good 
as we ought to be, we would have no such feeling of 
repulsion. ‘“ Are we not to be allowed our likes and 
dislikes ?” is the indignant question the Spectator hears 
on all sides. Our likes, yes ; he boldly answers, our 
dislikes, no. “ Of hating I know nothing ; ’tis enough 
for me to love,” are the noble words Sophocles puts into 
the mouth of his Antigone, and a more beautiful or a 
more Christian saying it would be difficult to imagine. 
As to the making of calls, the Spectator thinks that 
racing about trying to see how many names ean be erased 
from a visiting list in the course of one afternoon, 
breathing thankful sighs when our acquaintances are 
not at home, is an absurd and thoughtless custom, savor- 
ing of insult to one’s fellow-beings. But, on the other 
hand, the Spectator believes there is a profound use 
and significance in going occasionally to the houses of 
other people, in exchanging a few kindly words with 
them, and comparing ideas about books and life and 
all interesting things. We do this naturally with our 
friends; why not in lesser degree with others ? for we 
may be well assured that there is no one with whom we 
have not thoughts and impulses in common if we only 
possess the tact and wit to discover what they are. We 
need not, therefore, dispense with conventionality, but 
rather make use of it, as a master does his tool, remem- 
bering always that it is a means and mot an end. To 


to go where one pleases and do what one likes, one has 


And here is where convention pieces out our lack of 


just, the wise and the foolish, because the rules of good | 
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those who overestimate its value the Spectator would 
recall the great words of Shakespeare : 


‘* What custom wills, in all things should we do it, 
The dust on antique time would be unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
For truth to overpeer.”’ 
“ The fact is, my dear, she is so morbid there is no 


_ doing anything with her.” These words floated into the 
__Spectator’s ears in the recesses of an up-town horse-car, 


and as:he had a long distance to ride he amused him- 


self by wondering on what subject “she” was morbid, 


and what they were trying to do with her. A morbid 
condition is an unnatural condition, that is certain, 
thought the Spectator, whatever may be its special mani- 


| festation, as a morbid growth is an unhealthy growth, 
no matter on what part of the body it may show itself. 


or somebody besides herself. 


‘She ” had evidently lost her mental or moral sound- 
ness and saneness in some direction, and had become a 
trial and a puzzle to her friends. Was she morbid on 
religious subjects? Did she torment herself with the 


_ idea of her Heavenly Father as the “ great taskmaster,” 
_ with watchful persistence dogging her inexorably down, 


rather than the fountain head of all joy and consolation, 


_ the spiritual home and refuge of our souls? Did she 
_ say, “Thy will be done,” with a subdued shudder, as if 
_ the will of God meant unhappiness tous ? Perhaps she 
was morally morbid ; one of those people who are in- 
_eessantly torturing themselves and others for fear they 
_ may have said something, or have not said something, 
required by the occasion. Or she conceived of duty as 
_ something necessarily disagreeable, and was afraid she 


was not doing right when she was enjoying herself. 


’ Or possibly she was morbidly sensitive, and always liable 


_ to have her feelings hurt at a moment’s notice. 


The Spectator shivered as he reflected on this phase 


of the disease, for this is one of its most trying forms, 
and one of the hardest tocure. Its root is in an abnormal 


_ egotism, and the names of its branches are legion, and 
their principal use is to shut out God’s sunshine from 
the soul who cherishes the fatal growth. There are 
_ people who are hurt if you bow, or if you do not bow, 
who are offended if they are not invited everywhere, on 
all occasions, and who wish to be coddled by all creation, 


_ because they are so sensitive ! 


_ suffer, do so in silence. 


The worst is that the 
victims of this sort of morbidness take pride in it, 
and consider themselves to be made of finer porcelain 
than their brothers and sisters who live for larger inter- 
ests than their own trivial sensibilities, and who, if they 


people,” thought the Spectator, “to take them out of 
themselves, or rather to give them the beneficial shock 
_ of seeing themselves as others see them? There is no 


help until the victim becomes interested in something 
An absorbing love for 


husband and child the French calls “egotisme & trois,” 
| but it is a far better kind of thing than “egotisme a 


une.” A genuine enthusiasm is the best absorbent 
for a morbid growth known to the Spectator, but the 


, only actual cure for it is the difficult one of self-forget- 


fulness. 


| memory, in his article on “Cardinal Manning” in The 
Christian Union of January 24. The Ecclesiastical 


Mr. Bacon desires to correct an error, due to lapse of 


Titles Act of 1850, after standing as a dead letter for 


_ many years, was by and by repealed. It is no longer a 
statute. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE election of “ Father” Grafton to the bish- 
opric of Fond du Lac removes from Boston an 


‘Episcopal clergyman who is probably more widely 


known by reputation than any other in our city, 
with the exception of Phillips Brooks. That the 
rector of the Church of the Advent is a “high ” 
ehurchman of the highest kind is well understood 
by multitudes who have little other conception of 
him. Four years ago Father Grafton delivered, 
by special request, an address before the Boston 
Evangelical Alliance on the winning of souls to 
Christ. The address was brief, but the ensuing 
conversation between the speaker and the audience 
was long. I never saw a more remarkable change 
than that which took place that day in men’s esti- 
mate of a fellow-man. It is probable that, when 
the meeting began, nine-tenths of the people assem- 
bled considered the famous “ priest” a ritualist 
first and a Christian afterward, if at all. I am 
sure that, at the close, they, without exception, felt 
that the man who had stood before them, though a 


“‘ What is to be done with such j 


ritualist, was a Christian first, last, and all the 
time. Last Monday night the newly elected Bishop 
of Fond du Lac was entertained at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick by the Clerical Club, and congratulated on 
his election. In those congratulations the “ cath- 
olic” church of Boston, irrespective of demomina- 
tion, joins. 

Phillips Brooks has been delivering, on success- 
ive Sunday evenings, a series of sermons in Faneuil 
Hall, under the auspices of Trinity Club. The 
same thing was done two years ago as an experi- 
ment. ‘The success, so far as could be judged, was 
such as to warrant the expectation of great good 
from a similar series this year. Admission was by 
tickets distributed free, but not promiscuously. Care 
was taken that, for the most part, the audiences 
should be composed of persons who were not likely 
to have other opportunities for hearing Dr. Brooks. 
The services were made additionally impressive by 
the chorus singing of 200 voices, aided by an or- 
chestra. ‘The common people heard him gladly ” 
will forever stand as among the chief tributes borne 
by inspiration to the preaching of Him who spake as 
never man spake. There is no truer test of any man’s 
fitness to speak in His name than the desire and 
ability to be like Jesus in this. Whoever studied 
the faces of the surging throngs in Faneuil Hall on 
any of these past three Sunday nights must have 
perceived that those faces belonged in great part 
to very common people, and that they heard Phillips 
Brooks very gladly. I should like to say more 
than my space will permit of those sermons. But 
this seems to me most needful to be said: There 
was no letting down in theme or style of speech. 
Perhaps, if possible, Dr. Brooks was a little more 
tender and intense in his appeals than usual; but 
otherwise the Fanueil Hall preaching was not dis- 
cernibly different from the ordinary Trinity Church 
preaching. 

A very pleasant reception was given on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 23d of last month, to Dr. Storrs, 
at the rooms of the American Board in the Congre- 
gational House. There was a goodly attendance, 
both of clergymen and laymen. Many of the latter 
who would gladly have attended were prevented 
from doing so by pressure of business engagements. 
Dr. Storrs preached the annual missionary sermon 
in Park Street Church one week ago last Sunday, 
and will preach in the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
to-morrow. It was in the latter church that he began 
his ministry. 

Last Wednesday the Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., 
formerly pastor of the New England Church, 
Chicago, was installed over the Second Dorchester 
Church of Boston. Dr. Little had a successful and 
honored pastorate of eleven years in Chicago, and 
it is hoped that his labors here will be even more pro- 
longed and fruitful. All the Congregational churches 
of the city were prepared to give him a cordial 
welcome. Many of them, including some of lead- 
ing position and influence, were, however, deprived 
of an opportunity to do this in the customary and 
congregational way. With the exception of Park 
Street, none of the churches of like faith and order 
in Boston proper were invited to be represented on 
the installing council. .I cannot learn that there 
has ever before been an instance of a prominent 
church here calling a council to install or ordain a 
pastor without inviting all the leading churches, not 
only in the city but in the immediate suburbs. 
Certainly, to fail to do so is to disregard that fun- 
damental requirement of fellowship which is ex- 
pressed in the rule that every such council shall be 
“a council of the vicinage.” In striking contrast 
with the one held last Wednesday have been such 
other Boston councils of recent years as that which 
installed Mr. Gordon at the Old South, Dr. Griffis 
at Shawmut, Mr. Dickinson at Berkeley Temple, 
and those which ordained Messrs. Torrey and 
Noyes, the former as pastor of the Harvard Church 
in Dorchester, the latter as foreign missionary. In 
some instances relations of fellowship of peculiar 
closeness and constancy were disregarded by the 
peculiar lines drawn last Wednesday. Thus, I 
am told that Dr. Codman, first pastor of the 
church over which Dr. Little has been installed, 
and Dr. Blagdon, of the Old South, were lifelong 
friends, in a special sense; and that Dr. Means, 
who succeeded Dr. Codman, was “an Old South 
boy.” A leading member of the latter church 
remarked, a day or two ago, that, until now, there 
had never been a council called by either church 
to which the other was not invited. The only 
explanation vouchsafed on the part of the Dor- 
chester Second Church is that it was thought best 
to make up the council from members of the Suf- 
folk South Conference. If conference lines had 


| 


been strictly drawn—which was not the case—there 
would have been, none the less, a very noticeable 
“new departure” from Boston Congregational 


usage. 


THE CHURCH CANVASS. 
By Newton M. HAtu. 


y= a city church determines to make an 
aggressive effort to reach the churchless class, 
one of the first steps taken is to secure an accurate 
canvass of the district which it considers its parish. 
The parish boundaries are made to conform with 
the extent of the work proposed, and, for conven- 
ience, it is divided into several districts. The can- 
vass may be made by volunteer workers connected 
with the church, or by an agent employed expressly 
for the purpose. The latter method is the only 
one which gives perfectly satisfactory results. The 
agent, who becomes a new church officer with unique 
and important duties, should be chosen with special 
reference to his fitness for the position. Heshould 
be a Christian, fully alive to the spiritual importance 
of his office, devoted to the church, and possessing 
the peculiar qualifications of the professional can- 
vasser. 

In his preliminary canvass the agent visits each 
house in the parish. He learns the number of 
church-goers in each denomination, and takes the 
name and address of every person who has no 
church connection. He is especially careful to ob- 
tain accurate information concerning children who 
do not attend Sunday-school. The intelligent can- 
vasser will include in his report other statistics 
which will be of value to the church, as cases of 
destitution, number and location of liquor shops. 
This material is like the information gained by a 
general, from his scouts, of the enemy’s position and 
forces. It is essential as a basis for all subsequent 
effort which the church may put forth. 

The figures on the canvass books are of considera- 
ble statistical importance. In a recent canvass in 
Boston, out of a population of 22,447 it was found 
that twenty-one per cent. of the adults and six per 
cent. of the children never attend Sunday service. 
Of the church attendants in this district three-fifths 
were Roman Catholics. Making allowance for the 
number which this somewhat hasty canvass failed to 
reach, it would appear that about one in four of the 
population of this district, which is in the better 
part of the city, never enter a Protestant church. 
A curious tendency has been noted among the lower 
classes to falsely claim church attendance. Such a 
claim is considered to carry with it a highly desira- 
ble air of respectability. No little tact and patience 
is required to obtain complete and accurate infor- 
mation for this religious census. The canvasser. 
must be prepared to meet and overcome all sorts of 
difficulties. Even summary ejection from the 
premises by irate tenants must be considered as 
among the unpleasant emergencies to be faced. 

With the preliminary survey of the field the 
work of the canvasser whose position is permanent 
is hardly begun. To those in the district whom he | 
finds without church connections he personally ex- 
tends at once the cordial invitation of the church 
to make it their home. He is at the church door 
on Sunday, and as far as possible makes note "of 
those who accept the invitation. If any of these 
fail to appear a second time, he calls at the house 
and urges regular attendance. He isreligious patrol- 
man of the district, keeping vigilant and unwearied 
watch over its restless population. He knows where 
a vigorous blow may be struck at pauperism and 
crime, and where it is best to sow the seed and wait 
patiently for its upspringing. He is often a man 
of rare devotion. The canvasser connected with one 
of the Boston churches made last year fifteen thou- 
sand calls, involving an immense expenditure of 
time and labor. 

In churches where the most effective mission 
work is done, a paid Sunday-school superintendent 
co-operates with the canvasser. This officer keeps a 
detailed. record of the circumstances and movements 
of every child connected with the school. The 
record is revised every week, and no absence is 
allowed to go unnoticed. 

In reply to the question, “ Does it pay to employ 
a paid canvasser ?” one of the best-known and _ suc- 
cessful mission workers in Boston said: “ No branch 
of our work pays better. I should not think of 
attempting to conduct a mission enterprise without 
a permanent canvasser. I consider house-to-house 
visitation the essential basis for successful work in 
city evangelization.” This is emphatic testimony 
and it is fully substantiated by others actively en- 
gaged in the work. The best canvassers receive 
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from fifty to seventy-five dollars a month, and it 
would seem that a similar amount of money could 
not be expended to better advantage. 

Churches in smaller cities might make excellent 
use of the canvass. Indifference on the part of 
these churches toward the irreligious and degraded 
—or rather helplessness as to how to touch them— 
is a just cause for alarm. Such helplessness is 
largely due to a lack of knowledge in regard to the 
zocial condition of the community. A church can- 
vass would be suggestive in any case, and would put 
the problem upon a practical and business-like 


basis. 


A MISSIONARY DIPLOMATIST.: 
By THE Rev. N. G. Crarx, D.D. 


HIS is a memorial of a man of rare natural 
gifts, matured and ripened by assiduous cult- 

ure, all loyally devoted to the cause of Christ and 
the welfare of his fellow-men. With limited oppor- 


tunities of education in his early life, he made 


attainments in all departments of knowledge that 
placed him in the front rank of scholars. Pos- 
sessed of singular power of observation and a 
retentive memory, nothing escaped his notice, and 
nothing was ever forgotten. If he rambled in the 
fields, it was to find new plants and flowers, and to 
lay the foundation of a knowledge of natural his- 
tory that won for him the esteem of such men as 
Professors Gray and Dana. A friend reading to 
him in later years from Grote’s “‘ History of Greece ” 
was surprised, when obliged to suspend reading 
for a minute, to have him go on and repeat, for 
substance, page after page from memory of a read- 
ing of ten vears before. ; 

Under his mother’s thoughtful care he formed 
habits of untiring industry, was always busy, im- 
proving his opportunities of knowledge and obser- 
vation. He was thus constantly adding to his 
stores, whether from nature or from books, and his 
acquisitions were always turned to account. Some 
Japanese sailors were stranded at Macao during his 
stay there. They attracted Mr. Williams’s atten- 
tion, and he acquired enough of their language 
and character to be sought out thirteen years later 
by Commodore Perry to attend him as an inter- 
preter on his expeditions to Japan. When a new 
island was visited, though but for a few hours, 
not to say days, new plants and flowers and min- 
erals were added to his collections. During a 


- short ramble in Japan on one occasion, he noted 


over two hundred specimens of flowers. The barren 
hills of North China had secret treasures that sur- 
rendered to his keen glance. | 

_ A like industry and carefulness was the prom- 
inent characteristic of the man, whatever was the 
object of his attention. The amount of work he 
thus accomplished, and work, too, always of a high 
order, is almost incredible. He could do nothing 
poorly, and he would undertake nothing without 
proper preparation and a well-grounded hope of 
success. When urged to leave his studies at the 


Renssalaer Institute to go at once to China to take 


charge of a printing-press at Canton, he insisted 
on a few months more of study to finish up certain 
work begun, and then on taking time in a printing 
office to become familiar with every detail in the 
business. Not yet twenty-one years of age, he set 
off for China to take charge of the press at Canton, 
with little thought of what was before him, only 
with the one supreme purpose to live for the king- 
dom of God. | 

A mother’s consecration was on him. When at 
a foreign mission meeting a collection was taken 
for the cause, having no money to give, she wrote 
on a slip of paper, “I give two of my sons,” and 
put it into the box. She gave with faith and con- 
secration. One of these sons was to do more than 
any other man of the century to prepare the way 
for the triumph of the Gospel in the Chinese Em- 
pire; the other was to uphold the banner of the 
cross on the highlands of Mesopotamia, looking off 
to the southward on the site of the mightiest em- 
pires of the Old World. That mother’s life and 
example were to mold and elevate and inspire her 
sons to the worthiest endeavor. Her death, just as 
her oldest son was about leaving for China, was the 
occasion of a deeper Christian life on his part, that 
from that day on seems to have constantly gained in 
richness and fullness in every position of life. 
Whether hooted in the streets of Canton on his 
first arrival, or standing in the presence of 


2 The Life and Letters of Samuel Welle Williams, LL.D.. 
onary, Diplomatist, Sinologue. By his Son, Frederick 
ells Williams. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


princes; giving weary years to the drudgery of 
preparing dictionaries, or serving his country, and 
no less China, in his diplomatic career, always and 
everywhere he was the same devoted follower of 
Christ. With a breadth of view on national affairs 
worthy of an accomplished statesman, he won the 
respect and esteem of the representatives of his 
own country, as well as of other foreign powers. 
The reader of this volume is not unfrequently 
reminded by frequent illustrations of the ever- 
prevailing purpose that every treaty formed, and 
all business relations established between foreign 
powers and China, should be made helpful to the 
introduction of the Gospel. ‘Thwarted by the self- 
ish greed of others at times, he never failed in his 
own duty, and came at last to be looked upon by 
the Chinese as their best friend, and by foreign 
diplomats as their wisest counselor. So indispensa- 
ble had he become to his own government that, 
besides his service as interpreter and Secretary of 
Legation for many years, in the absence of the 
United States Minister he was ealled for the ninth 
time to act as Chargé d’Affaires. The tribute of 
the Hon. William B. Reed, under whom he served 
as Secretary of Legation, happily illustrates the 
character of the man. “He is the most learned 
man in his varied information I have ever met. 
He never obtrudes what he knows, but is always 
ready with the precise answer. He is the most 
habitually religious man I have ever seen. I do 
not believe the idea: that he is all the time actually 
in the presence of his Creator, who watches every 
word, is ever absent from his mind. Withal he is 
very cheerful, and I have never seen him depressed. 
If he shed tears for his little boy’s death—and I 
doubt not he did—it was in secret. But I must 
stop these praises, or they will be thought exag- 
gerated. Yet there is one other merit in him, to 
me, at least: he is very fond of me.”’ ’ 
The letter of Dr. Williams to his wife, at that 
time in this country, on the death of their little boy, 
does tribute to the sweetness of his domestic life 
and the moral support and joy he found in his home. 
Of this it is enough to say that Dr. Williams could 
never have done what he did, nor have become 
what he was, without it. | 
Dr. Williams will be remembered in coming 
years, not to speak of other valuable works spe- 
cially useful when published, for that great store- 
house of knowledge laid up in twenty volumes. of 
the Chinese Repository, his first accumulations after 
reaching China; next, for his great Syllabic Chinese 
Dictionary, to which he gave fourteen years of toil, 
relieved only by the hope of thus rendering service 
to missionaries in the prosecution of their labors; 
and for the “ Middle Kingdom,” which for the last 
thirty years has been, and will still be now in its 
revised form, the standard authority on all that 
relates to China. | 
Yet always he was the Christian missionary ; 
and it was given to him to be employed, in the 
providence of God, to open the way for the free 
publication of Christianity throughout a people 
embracing one-third of the human race. | 


THE BELGIAN ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 


By A. Lockwoop DANIELSON. 


OME time ago The Christian Union gave an 
account of the speech of Mr. Ivins before 
the Congregational Club on the question of electoral 
reform. So much is said of the purity of the 
ballot, and so little advance is made toward it in 
spite of the moral revulsion that always follows 
a Presidential election, that a sketch of the electoral 
system of Belgium may not be out of place, as show- 
ing the success achieved by this little kingdom in 
solving the question. The system in use is that of 


‘the “secret ” ballot, and is the result of the laws of 


1881, though rendered more successful by the 
amendments of 1883, 1884, and 1885. | 
The whole matter of elections rests in the hands 
of government, instead of being, as in America, a 
combination of governmental and party control. 
All printing of ballots, furnishing of’ poll-rooms, 
paying of employees, etc., is done by the department 
of finance, and the cost charged to the various city 
and provincial governments. & 
First comes the nomination, and the following 
account describes the rules in case of parliamentary 
elections, as the provincial and communal are very 
similar and need no explanation. The notifications 
of the nomination of candidates must be given in 
writing to the president of the principal election 
bureau at least five days before election. They 


1 Mr. Reed’s Diary of December 8, 1858, as quoted, p. 294, 


| ballot. 


must each be signed by thirty or more witnesses, and 
must state the name, address, and profession of the 
nominee, and of the witnesses as well. The candi- 
dates themselves must accept their nominations in 
writing, and may at the same time designate as 
many election witnesses as there are polling-places 
in their district, choosing themselves among the 
number if they wish. The stations of the various 
witnesses are afterward determined by lot. During 
the five days preceding the ballot the tickets are 
printed by government in a form specified by law, 
placing the names of candidates in alphabetical 
order and in separate columns according to the 
parties they are chosen by: Liberal, Catholic, Social- 
ist, Independent. Each column bears at its head a 
figure about half an inch square, entirely black ex- 
cept for a small round dot in the center. A similar 
square is printed af the right of each candidate’s 
name, while each entire list has its special color of 
ink—Liberal, blue ; Catholic, red. ete. A few rules 
for voting are placed at the bottom of the sheet. 
So much for the ticket itself. 

The local authorities in each district are bound 
by law to notify every elector in their departments 
several days in advance of the approaching election, 
its nature, and the special room where each must vote. 

The principal bureau is presided over by the 
president of the tribunal of “ premiére instance,” or, 
if he fails, by those next in rank in order of senior- 
ity. Two weeks before election the provincial gov- 
ernors send to this president a list of mayors and 
councils in their districts; they in turn are called 
before the president, who draws from their number, 
by lot, four “ serutateurs ” and four substitutes for 
each section. 

On the day of election, drummers are sent round 
the streets at an early hour in the morning to 
remind electors of their duties. The first call is at 
nine o'clock. The voters assemble in their various 
polling-rooms. Across the middle of the room 
runs a screen eight feet high, with an entrance and an 
exit, arranged so as to conceal from the outside what 
passes inside. Behind the screen sits the president, 
with two “ scrutateurs ”’ or monitors on either hand ; 
at the end of the table is the secretary, while in 
front the witnesses are placed on either side of the 
voting urn. Against the farther wall are six com- 
partments so constructed that the sloping desks they 
contain are entirely hidden from view. 

The secretary placed at the entrance door calls 
out the name of the first elector on the official list. 
As he enters, he takes from the president one of 


the government ballots, felded in a special manner, 


gives his name to one of the monitors, and passes. 
to one of the compartments. On the desk lies a 
little metal stamp, just large enough to entirely 
cover the white dots on the ballots. A special ink, 
which dries very quickly, is also supplied. If the 
voter wishes to cast his ballot for one entire 
list, he fills only the dot at the head of that list. 
If he prefers some of one party and others of 
another, he fills the dots placed at the side of their 
names, choosing as many candidates as there are 
offices to be filled. The greatest care must be ex- 
ercised in voting, as the slightest blemish or spot, 
or failure to entirely blacken the dot, vitiates the 
Each voter can have any reasonable num- 
ber of trials by demanding from the president a 
new ticket in exchange for the one spoiled, which 
is at once destroyed. When satisfied, he refolds 
the ballot in its original form, and, holding the gov- 
ernment stamp toward the president, deposits his 
vote in the urn, and 
voter is obliged in any court of law, or even in 
a parliamentary inquiry, to disclose the nature of 
his vote. 

As there are six compartments in each district, 
the whole affair passes off quite rapidly. At twelve 
o’clock comes the “réappel,” when a chance is 
given for those to vote who were unable to be pres- 
ent at the first ballot. 

At the conclusion of the election, the tickets de- 
stroyed and unused are placed in separate sealed 
packages and sent to the proper authorities. 

When there are several polling-rooms, the votes 
cannot be counted by the same persons who have 
received them, but are sent to some other bureau, 
the urn being carefully sealed by the President and 
a receipt being given for it on its safe arrival. 

Then the president counts all the votes, and, with 
the aid of the assistants, unfolds them all and 
ranges them in their proper piles. Those regarded 
as doubtfully stamped are set aside and decided 
upon later by the bureau, which, be it remembered, 
consists of all classes of parties, as the witnesses 
have a voice in such questions. The final result is 
announced to the central bureau, and the papers 
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sent to parliament for action in confirming the 
election. 

Cannot some such election law be enacted in the 
United States to replace our loose method of voting ? 
The custom of having the polls open only at nine 
o’clock and at twelve can be changed, as in France, 
where one can vote at any time between certain 
hours, or as in America, between sunrise and sun- 
set. It would be impossible to enumerate the 
advantages to be gained. Bribery becomes an 


‘ impossibility, thus doing away with the enormous 


“expenses” of a campaign. Here each party 
works by means of the newspapers, a few placards 
in conspicuous places, and by sending its adherents 
a copy of the ticket to be used, in order to show 
the uneducated just where they must put their 
stamp. The “expenses” are a merely nominal 
sum. Voil: tout! Who will buy votes when he 
cannot see the ticket placed inthe urn? Surely no 
one unless he sees the millennium at hand, and 
believes in the absolute honor of every one of his 
fellow-men—a thing unknown to some American 
politicians atleast. The ‘‘ ward heeler”’ must go to 
the wall under such a system, for secrecy in voting 
is for him a rank poison. 

There are several bills before our State Legisla- 
tures this winter, but before adopting any ,of them 
let our representatives read the “Code Electoral 
Belge” and see if they find therein anything 
which can be incorporated into our electoral laws. 

BrusseE ts, Belgium. 


“ TIPPING.”’ 


By PortTER GOULD. 


ie the economy of daily living, ethics, to say noth- 
ing of morals, not only recognizes the justice of 
paying fees as treated in a former article in The 
Christian Union, but the injustice of doing so in 
what is familiarly known as “tipping.” That this 
is a growing evil no one who is an observer of daily 
customs can deny. Hotel proprietors may willingly 
or unwillingly shut their eyes to the condition of 
affairs around them, and their patrons, selfishly ben- 
efited by the custom, may accept such as a decided 
necessity, yet the fact remains that what is known 
as “tipping” has no legitimate place in a nation 
founded on the principle of free and equal rights to 
all. It is an evil transplanted here from other 
countries, born and reared under wholly different 
conditions, and, as such, should not be tolerated a 
day. This, then, is the ethics, or, as some would 
say, the morale, of the matter. But there is another 
side—the practical or business side, which appeals 
with equal strength to the mind seeking fair dealing 
and honest play. Why should one fee a waiter in a 
hotel who is simply doing the duty he is hired to do, 
any more than the waiter in a large dry goods or 
other business establishment? If it is sound on 
business principle to pay the one, why not the other ? 

The incongruity, not to say falsity, of such action 
can be no better realized than by imagining all the 
waiters in every establishment constantly receiving 
fees at the caprice of the buyers. Where would be 
the foundation for true business development ? 
Where would the relation between employer and 
employed find any secure basis? What would 
sooner produce confusion, false judgments, or even 
deceptive action? Who, even among those who 
regard “ tipping ” with indifference or even favor, 
would be willing to have it carried out thus far? 
Yet, if it is necessary on business principle to fee 
waiters of hotels, it is equally so to fee all waiters. 
This is the logical conclusion from which there is 
no escape. 

Recognizing, then, “tipping” to be an evil for- 
eign to the spirit of our best national life, what 
shall be done to root it out? Continually talk about 
it? That might raise public sentiment; but the 
trouble is not so much with public sentiment. 
Most people, even those who are partners in the 
evil, are recognizers of its injustice. 

Shall, then, petitions be sent to the hotel propri- 
etors? That would not be effective, for they are 
imbedded in what has already become a system, 
and so to a certain extent are helpless. All that 
most of them can now do is to forbid their waiters 
to solicit fees. They may take, but they must not 
solicit, fees. To this point of discrimination has 
the system brought them! 

What, then, shall be done? Only one thing, 
and that is individual action. Let each man and 
woman visiting a hotel make it a principle never 
to pay a fee, and the whole thing is settled. This, 
with a complaint at headquarters if attention cor- 
responding to the rates charged is not given, 


would insure, in a comparatively short time, equally 
good fare to all paying the prices asked. A good 
number of wealthy, prominent people whom I know, 
in taking this way to solve the problem, have 
already exerted an influence for good. Is not this 
a comparatively little thing to do for the sake of 
rooting out from our land an evil which has grown 
to be such a curse in foreign lands? It most cer- 
tainly is for those who, as “lights of the world,” 
are seeking to hasten the coming of His kingdom 
of order and fair play on the earth. 

Then there is individual action on the part of 
the employed. From the very nature of things, as 
much cannot be expected in this direction toward 
aiding the reform. But I remember seeing the 
effect one such had on a party. Upon being 
handed a quarter, he politely declined it, with the 
remark, “I am paid for my service here.”’ The 
simple dignity with which the remark was made 
gently rebuked the gentleman who, as was his cus- 
tom, had offered the fee-money. Such an act from 
an employee, who doubtless could have used with 
profit the extra money, was the cause of an ex- 
tended conversation, the good influence of which 
he never dreamed. 

To do this individual work in the present condi- 
tion of affairs takes courage. ‘I feel mean,” said 


_alady, lunching at a first-class hotel, “if I do not fee 


the waiter.” But why mean? Had she robbed 
any one? Had she failed to pay the price asked 
for what the bill of fare offered? Was not its 
being served satisfactorily and on time the neces- 
sary lookout of the proprietor, the business manager, 
rather than hers? Were not the servants his, not 
hers? Would she care to have hers receive fees ? 

These questions drive one inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the meanness consists in being a slave 
to custom rather than to what is right. 

If, as individuals loyal to the truth wherever 
found, the American people take up this evil, it can 
easily become a thing of the past, for individual 
responsibility is not only the corner-stone of democ- 
racy, but it can be made a sure leveling power to 
stay the progress of evil. | 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN NEW YORK. 


By HsaAtMArR Hsortu Bovesen. 


* is not.in my capacity as a critic, but as a parent, 
that I wish to take the public into my confidence 
and express myself freely on a subject which I have 
much at heart. For there must be thousands of 
—" in this city who have had experiences 
sintilar to mine. I always took it for granted, 
before the educational problem presented itself 
in my own family, that we had an abundance 
of good and well-equipped schools in New York, 
both public and private; and it is only after a most 
disappointing search that I am compelled to admit 
that there is (to my knowledge) not one which, in 
its methods of teaching and sanitary arrangements, 
is fairly abreast of the:demands of the times. I 
have during the last three years visited a number 
of the most prominent private schools of the city, 
and have been astonished to find how contentedly 
they keep on in the old ruts, without being appar- 
ently affected by the great movements of educa- 
tional reform which during the. last twenty years 
have revolutionized the schools of Germany and 
France. I do not mean to assert, of course, that 
there may not be individual teachers, here and 


there, who have adopted advanced and rational 


methods of teaching, or would adopt them if they 
were permitted by their superiors to do so; but, as 
far as I can judge, the schools as a whole are old- 
fashioned in their ideas, look with distrust upon all 
that is comprehended under the term pedagogic 
reform, and make no visible efforts to assimilate 
those parts of the modern system which have 
already been proved to be of great practical value. 
It may be admitted, however, that the burden of 
responsibility for this backwardness does not rest 
entirely, or even chiefly, with the masters of the 
private schools. For they are, after all (in spite of 
their apparent independence), an organic part of a 
great educational system of which the colleges on 
one side, and the public schools on the other, are 
the directing forces. The majority of private 
schools. are designed to fit boys for college, and 
they are obliged to supply the kind of education 
which the college demands. But, even with this 
object in view, the methods of imparting that 
knowledge are capable of an immense improvement. 
Happily, the wooden, mechanical, and wholly ridic- 
ulous system vf determining merit which prevails in 


the public schools is much mitigated, and in some 


\ 


cases entirely abolished; but, with this exception, 
the system is practically the same, and there is lit- 
tle or nothing in the class-room teaching to show 
that the world has learned anything from Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, and Spencer. : 
The greatest defect of the private schools of 
New York is, however, their imperfect sanitary 
arrangements. Some of them may have been built 
and designed for the purpose for which they are 
used, but the great majority are private dwelling- 
houses which, with the most trifling alterations, have 


been converted into schoolhouses. The ventilation 


is usually bad; the attempts made to supply fresh 
air are extremely primitive. Usually it is a small 
wire frame or air-box inserted either at the bottom 
or at the top of the window, which, however, is 
more useful in bamboozling parents than in furnish- 
ing oxygen tothechildren. When the recess comes 


at 11:30 or 12 o’clock, the windows are thrown 


wide open for half an hour, and when the children 
reassemble in the room the temperature is often ten 
or fifteen degrees lower than it was when they left 
it. The result of this régime is a series of myste- 
rious colds which puzzle mothers, and nervous and 
bronchial troubles which often reduce a strong and 
healthy boy, in the course of four or five years, to 
a condition of semi-invalidism. If it were not for 
the three months’ vacation, with country air and 
freedom, the results would probably be more pro- 
nounced and disastrous. 

Now, the question has frequently occurred to me, 
why cannot New York, with its great wealth, build 
a properly appointed schoolhouse (not for the poor, 
but for the children of the comparatively well-to-do), 


| according to the most approved modern plan, with 


room to breathe and room to run, and with effect- 
ive provisions for the regulation of temperature and 
ventilation ? It is not a difficult thing to construct 
such an edifice, provided the lot is large enough. 
Boston has long since solved the problem, having 
in the Chauncy Hall School an educational insti- 
tution whose sanitary arrangements seem abso- 
lutely perfect. Why should New York, with its far 
greater wealth and population, allow herself to be — 
outstripped by Boston in an affair of such vital 
importance? Because New York is built on an 
island, some one answered me recently, and the 
ground is so expensive here that no one can afford 
to take three or four lots for a private school build- 
ing. I must beg to differ with this gentleman, and 
all who accept his reasoning. We have money 
to put up churches and theaters and academies of 
art which occupy half or entire blocks, and should 
we hesitate to risk the same or a Jarger amount of 
money in an enterprise calculated to benefit our 
children by preserving their health and strengthening 
their intellects? I am convinced that if a com- 
pany were organized, under the proper auspices, 
with this object in view, it would not have to wait 
long for capital; and if the plan were carried out 
with enlightened supervision and without jobbery, 
there can be no doubt that it would prove a profit- 
able investment. There is, as advertisements are 
apt to declare, a long-felt demand for a school of 
this kind. Parents whose children are now im- 
prisoned six hours daily in narrow brown-stone 
boxes, four stories high, all stairs, squeezed in 
the middle of a block, would seize with avidity 
the chance of enabling them to avoid the physical 
ills of school life in a large, airy edifice, with proper 
playgrounds, constructed, furnished, and in all its . 
details appointed with a special regard for sanitary 
laws. We should not then have so many cases of 
nervous headache, and St. Vitus’s dance, with its dis- 
tressing twitchings and contortions, which are now|so 
frequent among schoolchildren. It is needless to say 
that a house which is built for a dwelling-house for a 
family of eight to twelve persons is, prima facie, un- 
fit for a schoolhouse containing one or two hundred 
persons. Fifteen or twenty children crowded for an 
hour in a room will exhaust the air long before 
they have exhausted the lesson, and every moment 
during which they breathe the foul and vitiated air 
impairs their vitality and lays the foundation for 
future disease. 

As long as parents are indifferent to the imperfect 
sanitary appointments of the schools, it is scarcely 
to be expected that the masters should trouble 
themselves to correct them. It is not necessary to 
attribute to them sordid motives; but it is a fact, 
in scholastic as in other matters, that the public 
will get what it has the intelligence to demand. If 
it is satisfied with perfunctory, old-fashioned teach- 
ing and poorly appointed, overcrowded s: hool- 
houses, it will continue to be provided with both. 
If it rebels, criticises, condemns, it will have, both 
intellectually and materially, something better. 
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The present agitation regarding the administra- 
tion of the public schools I hail as a very healthy 
sign, which is sure to result in improvement; and 
improvement in the public schools will react on the 
private institutes, compelling them to keep pace 
with their competitors and with an enlightened 
ublic opinion. I believe the private schools are 
old-fashioned and conservative in their methods 
chiefly because the public schools are wedded to a 
false and obsolete system; and this unsatisfactory 
condition is, in the last instance, due to the inert- 
ness of the people of New York, and their lack of 
enlightenment on educational subjects. 

The chief duty ofeach generation is to educate 
the next ; and to put up with an instrument which we 
know to be imperfect, in the accomplishment of 
this end, is criminal negligence. I am well aware 
that the private schools which I have been criticising 
have many admirable features, and are, in most 
respects, a great improvement upon the schools in 

which we ourselves endured our educational 

sufferings. But this is no reason why any one 
should refrain from calling attention to the defects 
which are yet visible. To complete the picture, how- 
ever, I am b und also to mention that which is 
excellent. I have been much struck, especially, 
with the absence of rowdyism and brutality in games 
and sports, and with the good feeling and gentle- 
manly spirit which animates the boys in their deal- 
ings with their teachers and with each other. In 
making this observation I have particularly two 
schools in view, where the masters, without any 
kind of terrorism, have succeeded in impressing 
their own high standard of conduct upon their 
pupils and in establishing an honorable esprit de 
corps which isa great aid in maintaining discipline ; 
nay, makes discipline, in a sense, superfluous. 

A large playground outside of the city, a well- 
equipped gymnasium, and military drill two or 
three times a week, tend to counteract, in a measure, 
the effects of long confinement in stuffy class-rooms, 
and are especially valuable in giving the boys a fine 
and erect bearing and in mitigating the loutishness 
which at acertain age is natural toboys. I do by 
no means undervalue these advantages, nor do I 
deny that there are, perhaps, others upon which I 
have*not commented. Occasionally a teacher is 
found whose love for his work is such as to make 
him a law unto himself, and independent of all sys- 
tems. He hits upon the best methods of teaching, 
without pedagogic prescriptions, and arouses inter- 
est, because he gives himself freely, and makes his 
pupils feel the beneficent influence of a wholesome 
and interesting personality. But such instances are 
less frequent than they ought to be. Most of the 
teaching, in our private as in the public schools, is 
mechanical, spiritless, and unsystematic. The 
teacher imagines that his or her first duty is to give 
out lessons, and to ascertain the next day whether 
the pupil has learned them. Three-quarters of an 
hour is occupied with asking dreary questions and 
listening to equally dreary answers. The whole is 
perfunctory, wearisome in the extreme, and of very 
little use. The lesson consists largely in the memo- 
rizing of facts which have no relation to the child’s 
experience, and, therefore, make no impression. It 
does not stimulate thought, but rather represses it 
by making success in recitation depend solely upon 
diligence in mechanical memorizing. It is not an 
unusual thing to see a comparatively stupid boy 
advance in rank above many gifted ones because 
it is less irksome to the former than to the latter 

to repeat with parrot-like thoughtlessness what he 
does not understand and what would be of small 
benefit to him if he did understand it. 

To my mind, teaching, in order to be useful and 
vital, must proceed slowly from the known to the 
unknown, deducing everything by degrees from the 
child’s knowledge and experience, availing itself of 
every means to impress the senses, and avoiding, as 
far as possible, all ready-made phrases and memo- 
rized formule. There are instances in which (on 
account of the imperfection of our knowledge) such 
memorizing is convenient; but they are becoming 
constantly rarer. It would, indeed, be necessary, 
in adopting the method which I recommend, to 
increase the teaching force of the schools, and to 
subdivide the classes. For it takes much more time 
and effort to draw out the child’s intelligence, mak- 
ing it co-operate with the teacher in arriving at 
results, than simply to find out whether it has 
memorized a page, and pass on to the next, if the first 
makes a failure. 

If my space permitted, I should be happy to 
illustrate my meaning by examples, both of the 
old and the new method, which have come within 
lay experience. But I must forbear. Only, in 


order to guard against misunderstanding, let me 
remark that I do not regard every method as good 
because itis new. There is a vast deal of charla- 


tanism in professed innovations in teaching, and we 


have no end of systems each one of which claims 
to accomplish the impossible—viz., to furnish a short 
cut to learning. What I advocate is the method 
adopted in the lower classes of the German gym- 
nasia, the practice and results of which I have had 
occasion to watch. This is founded upon sound 
psychological principles, and has been extraordina- 
rily successful in its operation. I once listened to 
an elementary lesson in geography in one of the 
Berlin gymnasia, which I regard as one of the most 
delightful experiences of my life. It aroused in me, 
however, a sense of humiliation at the thought of 
how far we (with all our boasted enlightenment) 
have been outstripped in pedagogic science and 
practice by a people to which we imagine ourselves 
superior. | 

In stating the substance of what I have here 
written to a lady who is engaged in kindergarten 
work in a charitable institution, I received a some- 
what unexpected reply. “You are right,” she said, 
“and you are wrong. I pity the poor rich children. 
They are not half as well off for schools as many of 
the poor.” | 

She then explained to me in detail the work which 
she and her colleagues were doing. This led me to 
visit the various industrial charity schools of the 
city, and I found there much more advanced views, 
greater acquaintance with pedagogic science, and 
greater sympathy with the modern spirit. These 
schools are themselves innovations, and have, there- 
fore, no traditions to overthrow. Several of them 
owe their foundation and the means of subsistence 
to charitable Jews, and, though non-sectarian, are 
under the management of gentlemen of that‘ race. 
To my mind, the value of the work they are doing 


can hardly be overestimated, and no prejudice ¢ 


should blind us to the fact that we have much to 
learn from them. Where, for instance, is a school 
to be found in New York City so roomy, so bright 
and attractive, so complete in its sanitary appoint- 
ments, as Professor Felix Adler’s School for the 
Children of Workingmen, in West Fifty-fourth 
Street? For three years I have looked in vain for 
a school uniting so many advantages where I might 
send my own children; anda number of my friends, 
who have engaged in the same search, have been 
equally unsuccessful. There is, to be sure, an 
industrial school in Gramercy Park, which is not 
dependent upon charity ; but, as far as its external 
appointments are concerned, it is scarcely to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Professor Adler’s 
school. It is, however, the beginning of something 
the importance of which no friend of education will 
fail to appreciate. In other cities, which are more 
alive to their educational interests, industrial insti- 
tutes, on a much larger scale and with more com- 
plete equipments, already exist. A model institute 
of this kind (which has no flavor of charity) was 
founded some years ago by Messrs. Marshall Field, 
N. K. Fairbank,’ George C. Walker, and other 
wealthy gentlemen of Chicago, and I am told by 
parents whose sons benefit by its instruction that 
the opportunity which it affords for the development 
of mechanical and inventive genius is hailed as a 
great boon to the community. Its influence is 
extending in many directions, and, I sincerely hope, 
may in time reach some public-spirited citizen of 
New York and stimulate him to imitate the exam- 
ple of these enlightened gentlemen of Chicago.’ 

To guard against misunderstanding, it may be 
necessary to add that it is not with reference to 
the subjects which they teach that I have here 
compared the private schools, to their disadvantage, 
with the charitable institutions, but merely with 
reference to their external equipments and their 
methods of teaching. To be sure, the method is in 
part dependent upon the subject ; but there are never- 
theless pedagogic principles which are everywhere 
applicable, and the application of which admits of 
comparison, even when the subjects admit of none. 
It is possible to teach geometry with a knife, an 
iron ruler, a pair of compasses, and a large square of. 
pasteboard ; and it is possible to teach it, abstract- 
ly, with a piece of chalk and demonstrations on a 
blackboard. You may teach carpentry and wood- 
turning as an application of rudimentary mathe- 
matics, and you may teach it as a mere mechanical 
exercise, in which the hand only is engaged and no 
appeal made to the brain. In applying science to 


| 
1T have been informed, since this article was written, that 
an industrial school, approximately on the same plan as the 
Chicago institute, has been founded in Brooklyn by Mr. 
Charles Pratt, of the Standard Oil Company. 


mechanical handicraft you elevate the latter ; and 
in using physical demonstrations of scientific truths 
you make them doubly clear and _ impressive. 
These are truisms which have long since been rec- 
ognized as such in Germany and France, and have 
been incorporated, to a large extent, in the in- 
struction both in public and private schools. But 
here, in free and enlightened America, we are yet 
plodding contentedly behind the age, viewing with 
distrust whatever comes from abroad, except Paris- 
ian millinery. There is no conservatism so stub- 
born as that of a democracy. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A FLAME OF DRIFTWOOD. 


WE. have been sitting to-night before a fire of 
driftwood, and, as the many-colored flames 
have shot up, flickered, and gone out, thought has 
made all manner of vagrant journeyings. Rosa- 
lind has occasionally commented on some splendid 
tongue of fire, but for the most part we have 
been silent. There are nights—noctes ambrosianw 
—when inspiring talk, that nectar of the gods, has 
held us long and made us reluctant to cover the 
smoldering embers. There are other nights when 
we fall under some spell of silence, and the world 
without us stirs into strange vividness the world 
within, and the chief importance of things visible and 
tangible seems to be their power to loosen thought 
and set it free to spread its wings in the empyrean. 
When one falls into this mood and sits slippered and 
at ease before the crooning fire, while the wintry 
winds are trumpeting abroad, one easily comprehends 
the charm of Oriental mysticism ; the charm of un- 
broken silence in which one pursues and at last 
overtakes himself. The world has vanished like a 


Beppe duties and cares and responsibili- 


es have gone with the material relations and pur- 
‘suits which gave them birth; one is alone with 
himself, and within the invisible horizons of his 
own thought all mysteries are hidden and revealed. 
I have often thought that if I ever turn heretic 1 
shall be a fire-worshiper. ‘These volatile flames 
have immense powers of disintegration; one can 
imagine the visible universe crumbling into ashes at 
their touch. But when they dance before the eye 


the disintegration they effect has something of the’ 


miracle of creation in it; so alive does the imagi- 
nation become when this glow touches it, so swift 
is thought to pursue and overtake that which en- 
tirely eludes it by the light of day! I can hardly 
imagine myself sitting motionless in broad daylight, 
in the unbroken calm of an anticipated Nirvana ; 
but I can easily fancy myself under the perpetual 
spell of the fire spirit, dreaming forever of -worlds 
in which I have never lived. 

The peculiar fascination of a driftwood fire 
is partly material and partly imaginative. The 
brilliancy of the flame, the unexpected transfor- 
mations of color, the swift movement of the rest- 
less waves of fire from log to log, the sudden 
splendor of hue breaking out of smoky black- 


ness—all these material features supplement the 


unfailing association of the fagots themselves. 
They have no audible speech to report their wan- 
derings, but the tropical richness of the flame which 
consumes them hints at all manner of strange 
wanderings in remote and strange parts of the 
earth. The secret of the sea where it breaks, phos- 
phorescent, on the islands of the equator seems to 
be hiding itself within those weird, bewildering 
flames. One feels as if he were near the mystery 
of that vast, dim life of the great seas so alien from all 
save the kindred solitariness and majesty of the heav- 
ens; one feels as if something deeper and stranger than 
articulate life were revealing itself before him, if he 
but had the wit to understand it. This vast, silent 
world which girdles our little world of speech and 
action, as the great seas hold some tiny island locked 
in their immeasurable wastes—is it not this sublime 
background of mystery which gives our books, our art, 
our achievements, their deepest and most pathetic 
meaning? One lays down a great book with a pene- 
trating sense of its inadequacy. Judged by. any 
human standard, we recognize its noble complete- 
ness; but measured against the world of suffering 
or action it portrays how like a solitary star it 
shines out of gulfs of impenetrable darkness! 
Scholars are still discussing the problem which 
Shakespeare presented in “ Hamlet ;” but as one 
takes up the tragedy in some moment of deeper 
insight and becomes suddenly conscious in his own 
thought of its deeper significance, becomes suddenly 


aware of the outlying gloom in which the poet's 
torch is swallowed up, how small the question of 
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real or feigned insanity becomes! The slow trans- 
formation of purpose into action has never been 
more completely or more marvelously told than in 
“The Ring and the Book.” Never before have the 
secret processes of different minds been studied 
with such intensity of insight and brought to light 
with such vividness and splendor of expression. 
But when Count, Guido and Pompilia and Capon- 
sacchi and the Pope have each told their story, is 
it not the finest result of Browning’s art that the 
pathos of the tragedy oppresses us as something 
still unexpressed, something essentially inexpress- 
ible? The secret of every great work of art is its 
power to send the imagination to search for itself 
in the dim world out of which it comes, never as a 
perfect creation, but always as a witness to the 
existence of something greater than itself. Our 
noblest words and works are to the great realities 
which they strive to reveal what the text-books of 
astronomy are to the immeasurable heavens of 
which they speak. It would be a poor world if 
any genius of man could fathom it and any lan- 
guage of man express it! 

As the driftwood fire flickers and dances, I seem 
to feel about me the vast, dim seas whose hidden 
splendor it has brought into my study, and touched 
the oldest books with a new association, with a deep 
and strange suggestiveness. How imperfect are the 
most famous of these transcriptions of the soul and 
the wonderful world through which it travels ; and 
yet how marvelously true and deepthey are! Like 
these fagots, carelessly gathered on the beach, they 
have caught the secret of the fathomless deeps, and 
they are touched with a beauty not their own. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHURCHYARDS. 
IN TWO PARTS.— 


By Frances A. HuMrurRey. 


EATH is made even grimmer in England than 
with us. I shall never forget the first funeral 
train I saw. It was headed by the hearse, a 
portentous vehicle, big as a circus van and black 
as Erebus. On its side was a huge carving of 
the resurrection angel blowing a trump. It was 
surmounted by enormous black plumes, which 
nodded and flapped like vultures over their 
prey. Oh, it was hideous! I remember meeting 
another such at Worcester just after we had left 
the cathedral precincts. There were windows in 
the rear of it from which people in black were look- 
ing. It was a blot upon the loveliness of the day. 
The only modification of this dreadful thing which 
I saw in England was a genteel affair, a compromise 
between a hearse and a hack; hearse as to its front, 
which was all glass, and hack as to its rear. 

In contrast, however, to this, I recall the beautiful 
simplicity of a funeral procession I met in old 
Caerleon. I had just passed through the village 
church yard—for every-churchyard is a thorough- 
fare, and has its one or more paths and wickets. I 
had observeda small grave dug, which the sexton said 
was for two children. ‘The main street of Caerleon 
has a Continental rather than an English aspect. 
On one side is a high wall, pale yellow as to color, 
with windows at wide intervals. This wall shuts in 
the grounds of the Priory. The opposite side is also 
largely wall, from the midst of which the Red Cow 
Inn hangs out its sign. ‘The roadbed is grayish 
white. Up this white street marched the little pro- 
cession, with myself, the only moving objects in it. 
I stood reverently as it passed. At its head walked 
the undertaker in black, wearing a tall silk hat from 
which floated a wide weeper of crape, four feet in 
length. Four men in black, with white gloves, bore 
the little gilt and white double coffin, which was 
heaped with flowers. One woman followed. There 
are times when I wish I possessed the ability to 
sketch in color, and this was one. 

The necessary expenses attending burial are not 
the only ones the English cottager in his poverty 
has to meet. Like his betters, he is a victim of 
eustom. A dear friend—for such I may call her 
who so unostentatiously yet so carefully cared for 
my comfort while I was a lodger in her small 
cottage—this friend lost her father by death while 
I was with her. She told me that custom required 
her to buy gloves for these four bearers and to 
bestow caps upon the two women in attendance. 
After the funeral service a lunch of cake and beer 
was to be provided for the former and a supper for 
the latter. And this in addition to every other 


In some places the poor associate themselves in a 
kind of club, members of which in case of death are 
entitled, by the payment of a few pence weekly, 
to a sufficient sum for burial, 

The burial fee at Caerleon was eight shillings if 
the individual died within the limits of the parish. 
Otherwise it was sixteen shillings. The privilege 
of placing a stone or railing to mark the grave is 
purchased for the sum of fourteen shillings. This 
is for an ordinary stone. The fee for one more 
costly is thirty shillings. Before the stone can be 
taken through the churchyard gate this sum must 
be paid to the incumbent—the rector or vicar.. 

The most extraordinary collection of gravestones 
I ever saw was at St. Andrew’s, Scotland. They 
have been gathered up and deposited within what 
seems to be a small cloister of the ruined cathedral. 
They are of great size and thickness, and are cov- 
ered, every inch of them, with inscriptions in Eng- 
lish and Latin, together with hideous funereal em- 
blems. One of them, dated 1681, tells us that 
“‘ Here lies one pious, honest, and discreet woman ”’— 
intimating that the number of such, about 1681, at 
least, was limited. Within the ancient tower of St. 
Regulus is buried the “ Dounie Spouse ” of John 
Miniman, “ meal-maker.” Shovels, emblematic of 
his trade, are cut on the stone. It is still the cus- 


tombstone. Thus the shoemaker is happily per- 
petuated as a shoemaker to all time, and the earl 
as anearl. We are startled at reading on another 
stone that the wife of a “Flesher” lies below. 
What horrid trade does a flesher follow? Did he 
kill her? We are relieved to learn that a flesher is 
simply a butcher. I have seen on a stone in Ab- 
bottshall Kirkyard, Kirkcaldy, loaves of bread 
carved together with bread shovels, marking the 
grave of a baker. 

The. ordinary Scotch kirkyard is sufficiently 
gruesome, but those in Edinburgh are rendered still 
more so by the iron cages built over many of the plots 
during the body-snatching era about seventy years 
ago, when the notorious Burke and Hare plied their 
ghoulish trade. 

In old Greyfriars the ponderous monuments are 
black with smoke and grime, and many of the more 
ancient are tumbling apart. ‘Old Greyfriars is 
the most dismal spot on earth,” impetuously de- 
clared a young Scotchwoman. It certainly is dis- 
mal in a way, but it is of great interest. It was 
the garden of the monastery, and it goes without 
saying that the site was well chosen by the astute 
friars. The ground slopes gently down from the 
double church which stands on the crest of the 
hill. Looking up to the green cliffs and gray walls 
of the castle, I see the window of Queen Mary’s own 
room, as well as the window of the tiny wainscoted 
bedroom in which James VII.—James I. of Eng- 
land—was born. 

Greyfriars is surrounded by the houses of the 
poorer class, except in the direction of Heriot’s 
Hospital. Monuments are built against the walls of 
the houses, and above them flap the family washings, 
picturesque in their raggedness and faded coloring. 
They are suspended from the drying machine pecul- 
iar to Edinburgh, or rather to Scotland. Cats are 
commonly seen asleep in cozy corners of these 


tombs, or skulking furtively in the background. 


The Rae tomb, wherein not long since was placed 
the mortal remains of Elizabeth Fleming, the sister 
of Pet Marjorie and the beloved friend of Dr. John 
Brown, is built against one of these houses. I saw 
a group of children flying a kite from a window 
just above it one day. The window-frame in the 
old wall made a fine setting for their happy faces. 

It was on a gray day that I first visited Grey- 
friars. I had been there but a short time when the 
rain began to fall in torrents. I took shelter in 
the deep recess of one of the church doors. A work- 
man passed, in his shirt-sleeves. ‘Can you tell me 
which is Bloody Mackenzie’s tomb?” I asked. I 
wished to see it, not from any special interest in this 
enemy of the Covenanters, but because his spirit is 
popularly supposed to still linger there, and up to 
quite recent times it has been considered a test of a 
boy’s courage to shout into the keyhole the follow- 
ing couplet : 

“ Bluidy Mackenzie, come oot if ye daur ; 
Lift the sneck, and draw the bar.” 


The building, which is of some size, is round, 
and is surmounted byadome. Like all the others, 
it is gruesome, black, and grimy. It has a stout 
wooden door, with the keyhole above named. It 
is not a desirable residence even for a soul as black 
Mackenzie’s was said to be. There’s no name 


expense, and following a protracted illness during ‘ 


which she had had to apply for parochial help. 


on it,” said the man, ‘* but I can swear it’s his.”’ 


tom to give a person’s profession or trade on his | 


Not far away is the long, narrow inclosure where 
several hundred prisoners, Covenanters, from Both- 
well Bridge were confined for five months. They 
had no shelter, and their daily allowance of food 
was four ounces of bread and a little water. Those 
who survived this treatment were afterwards shipped 
to be sold as slaves at Barbadoes. But the vessel 
was wrecked upon the Orkney Islands. Near the 
foot of the slope is the Martyrs’ Monument to the 
memory of “about one hundred noblemen, gentle- 
men, ministers, and others, noble martyrs for Jesus 
Christ.”” The most of them lie there. _ | 

In old Greyfriars’ Church the National Covenant 
was first signed in 1638. The signers pledged 
themselves to resist to death the enforcement of 
Episcopacy upon Scotland. To add to the solem- 
nity of the act, many of the signers wrote their 
names in their blood. The crowd finally became 
so great in thechurch that the parchment was taken 
out and spread upon one of the broad, horizontal 
tombstones. 

Other than gloomy associations, however, cluster 
around Greyfriars. Walter Scott’s father had a 
pew there, and it was at the church door that Wal- 
ter Scott met with his first love. It rained, and 
he escorted her home under his umbrella. 

Of course, ghosts walk here from time to time. 
They would walk here if anywhere. About twenty 
years ago one appeared nightly at a particular spot 
near the gate. It was a white ghost, and great 
consternation, accompanied with some curiosity, at 
once took possession of the neighborhood. It was 
at last discovered to be only a reflection of a dis- 
tant light. “I mind (remember) all these things,” 
said the elderly Scotchman who told me the ghost 
story; and then he went on to say that it was 
about that time that Russell, the recent able editor 
of the “Scotsman,” was on trial for heresy. He 
was at that time minister at Greyfriars. 

_ Near the gate of Greyfriars, just where Candle- 
maker’s Row joins George the Fourth’s Bridge, 
stands the fountain to the memory of Greyfriars 
Bobby. The effigy of the faithful little fellow is 
from a photograph taken just before his death. 
The wistful face still seems to ask whither his be- 
loved master has gone. Poor Bobby! for thirteen 
years he puzzled over that question. Let us hope 
that at last he has found him. Hard by is the res- 
taurant to which Bobby daily betook himself to 
dinner when the time-gun on the Half-Moon Bat- 
tery at the Castle struck the hour of one. 


AN OLD-SCHOOL AMERICAN IN THE 
FRENCH SALONS.’ 


ay VAUGHAN. 


PRUDENT counselor and auxiliary to~ the 

leaders of the American Revolution, a still more 
unimpassioned observer of its French successor, a 
steadfast friend to Washington, a familiar acquaint- 
ance of Talleyrand’s—Gouverneur Morris, that 
Federalist of the old school, has already bowed him- 
self out from the public mind to enter the more 
select circle of those who may read his gossipy 
diary and letters. For these he frankly describes 
the circle of his acquaintance at the French court 
and in the salons, his bargainings with Necker, his 
vain bolstering of the timid Lafayette, his chats 


. with Madame de Staél, and his political discus- 


sions with Talleyrand. Few men are so fitted for 
the delicate function of successful spectatorship as 
was Morris, with a wide-awake interest in affairs, 
with a relish for social life, and without any absorb- 
ing purpose to. take his attention from the scenes 
in which he played so exclusively the part of coun- 
selor. 

It was Morris who gave the finish to the style 
and arrangement of the American Constitution, 
yet this expert in finance aid reviser of constitu- 
tional law, not yet in middle life, but quite past 
the accepted season of gayety, in a letter from 
Paris, and within a few months of the already 
threatening French Revolution, writes as follows of 
his somewhat epicurean purpose in life: ‘ You 
intimate a desire to know my situation and inten- 
tions. By acquiring property I have placed my- | 
self in the common situation of desiring more; 
but, with the same frankness with which I avow 
that desire, let me assure you that the thirst for 
riches has never yet vitiated my palate. I wish not 
to accumulate, but to enjoy. ... I wisho possess 
what I possess in peace. - You will calculate, 
however, that, as the most important scene enacted 


1 Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Edited by Anne 
Cary Morris. 2 Vols. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 
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for many years on the European theater will in 
the next months be displayed at this place, I, in 
common with others, have curiosity to see it ”— 
and chat of it with the French aristocracy. For 
this reader of Lord Chesterfield soon found his 
way into the most fashionable of the salons ; there 
the vivacity of his Huguenot ancestry and the 
training of his aristocratic American home en- 
abled him to stump about on his wooden leg, if not 
with grace, at least with perfect ease and self-pos- 
session. 

He apparently was not discomposed even by the 
fall of the Bastile. At least he saw its pictur- 
esque side, and, conversing with an artist in his 
studio, told him he had better paint the storming of 
it. ‘One trait,” he says, “will admit of a fine 
effect.” “It is one of the garde francaise who, 
having got hold of the gate, cries to his comrades 
of the populace to pull him by the legs. And this 
man has the force and courage to hold while a 
dozen of them pull him like a rope, and bring down 
the gate, so that he actually sustains the rack. To 
represent him drawn out of joint, with his head 
turned round, encouraging them to pull still harder, 
must, I think, have a fine effect.”” But Gouverneur 
Morris, though artistic, was not theatrical. He 
commented with little sympathy on that “ gentle- 
man of his acquaintance who wept at an air of an 
opera, but had heard a beggar clatter his crutches 
in pursuit of him for the length of a street with- 
out turning round to look at him. ’Tis true there’s 
a difference in the music,” writes the unsentimental 
but kind-hearted American. Shrewd business man 
as he was, he recorded many an act of kindness 
in a matter-of-fact way in his private diary, of 


which this day’s record is an example: “I send. 


in a blank cover five hundred francs to Mlle. Du- 
plessis, with precautions of every kind to prevent 
discovery ; her pension is stopped, and she knows 
not what to do; poor girl! she spends her days 
and nights in tears.” “I spent the evening at 
Mme. de Guibert’s.. As I come away I have a curi- 
ous conversation with Lady Anne Lindsay, who is 
desperately in love with Mr. Windham, and _tort- 
ured by jealousy. I tell her that to bring back a 
lover she must alarm his fears, and if she wishes to 
make use of me I am at her orders. Tell her how 
she ought to act, and she says that if it becomes 
necessary she will apply to me.” The old Feder- 
alist may have found for once at least that virtue 
had its own reward. Indeed, this offer, if accepted, 
would not have been his first experience in flirta- 
tion. He had already received an anonymous 
billet from a lady containing a declaration of love, 
to which fair incognita he sent by her messenger 
an ambiguous answer; to a second coquette years 
later he was not so ambiguous, for “ though very 
handsome, she took snuff.” Of athird, in tears with 


jealousy for him, his somewhat commonplace com-° 


ment is, “ O woman! thou art a strange creature ;” 
and surely Morris ought to know, for France was 
still in his day “‘ the woman’s country.” 

It was the age of Mme. de Staél, “a woman of 
sense,” “somewhat masculine in her character,” 
“with the appearance of a chambermaid.” Mor- 
ris often met her at her father’s, M. Necker, whose 
look and manner betrayed the counting-house, not- 
withstanding his suit of emboidered velvet and “his 
‘bow which said, ‘Iam the man.’” “I go to-day,” 
his diary says, “todine at M. Necker’s, and place 
myself next to Mme. de Staél, and as our conversa- 
tion grows animated she desires me to speak English, 
which her husband does not understand. After- 
wards, in looking round the table, I observe in him 
much emotion. I tell her that he loves her dis- 
tractedly, which she says she knows, and that it 
renders her miserable. After dinner I seek a con- 
versation with the husband, which relieves him. 
He concludes, and I believe truly, that I shall not 
contribute toward making him uncomfortable.” 

Morris had not yet reached the limit of intimacy 
which French society then allowed, and he soon 
was welcomed into the boudoir during the hours of 
toilet by more than one of the daughters of the 
aristocracy, chief of whom in charm—a charm 
which in its naturalness fascinated even her own 
faithful servants—was the jolie .intrigante, Mme. 
de Flahant. Usually in attendance at Mme. de Fla- 
hant’s boudoir was the Abbé, who told the latest 
scandal and read the latest brochures. At this 
hour the arrangements of the day were made. The 
affiche of the theater was examined, gracefully 
scented notes of tenderness were received and sent ; 
gowns to be inspected and flowers to be sold, temp- 
tations in the way of laces and articles de luce, all 
found their way into her boudoir, while her caprices 
and fascinations charmed the particular favorite 


who was admitted ;to the intimacy of this informal 


morning hour. Here, also, the Bishop d’Autun, 


afterward Talleyrand, was a frequent visitor. One 
day Morris found Madame ill, with her feet in warm 
water, and when she was about to take them out the 
Bishop employed himself in warming her bed with 
a warming-pan. ‘And I looked on,” adds Morris, 
with the comment: “ It is curious enough to see a 
reverend father of the church engaged in this pious 
operation.” Here political intrigue, phrased in 
graceful compliment, is playfully whispered, though 
sometimes seriously purposed. “ Enfin,” Madame 
suggests to Morris,” “mon ami, vous et moi nous 
gouvernerons la France ;” then she fancies herself 
for this purpose supplying “ the queen with an alter- 
nating succession of gallants and masses ;” or pro- 
poses, should fortune play differently and the Bishop 
become Minister, that he and Morris should ‘ make 
a million for her.” Meanwhile the Bishop, not yet 
Talleyrand, wisely keeps quiet, is suave and seems 
indolent, smiles but avoids talking, is diseredited 
only for the mercenary nature of his gambling 
ventures and the variety and publicity of his 
amours; while Necker, cunning, honest, indecisive, 
financiers showily, and intriguing Lafayette, whose 
amiable vanity makes “all the world his confidant,”’ 
is threatened by his own troops, “ who will not 
mount guard when it rains,” but, he thinks, “ will 
readily follow him into action.” | 

But if there was little promise in their states- 
men, there were many statesmen-authors, who, “ in 
their closets, made men exactly suited to their sys- 
tems,” “‘ had a tender regard for their own produc- 


tions,” “took genius instead of reason for their 
guide,” and won the admiration of their friends in 


the salons with their novelties in constitution-mak- 
ing. One parlor orator, when he had finished and 
the applause had subsided, was greatly shocked at 
the blunt, honest criticisms of his American lis- 
tener. Morris’s common sense, however, was no 
match for novelty. Inconstancy, he found, “ was 
so mingled in the blood, marrow, and even essence 
of this people that when a man of high rank and 
importance laughed one day at what he seriously 
asserted the day before, it was considered as the 
natural order of things.” The National Assembly 
was perhaps the latest novelty, where the members, 
in good faith, cheered ironic eulogies of Necker or 
voted him, as financial support, the silver buckles 
of their shoes. The executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, if less generous, was as untrained. M. 
Genet, the new Minister to the United States, 
writes Morris, “has dined with me. My friend, 
the Maréchal de Segur, had told me that M. Genet 
was a clerk, at £50 per annum, in his office while 
Secretary of War. I turned the conversation, 
therefore, on the Maréchal, and M. Genet told me 
that he knew him very well, having been in the 
Ministry with him!” 
With such men Morris had much business—in 
the early days of the Revolution as a government 
contractor, in the later as the United States Minis- 
ter. And, frank as he was, he was quite capable 
of playing upon their vanity and self-interest. In- 
deed, he had a touch of that form of conscience 
not altogether unknown among modern contractors, 
and at the very antipodes from that of the gossip: a 


conscience which, less strict for the integrity of | 


others than for one’s self, rejects bribes with indig- 
nation, yet at times uses them. For Morris’s 
kind, indolent, and disinterested judgments of 
others almost unconsciously, but quite serviceably, 
smoothed the way for him to deal with men less 
scrupulous than he, and to record his dealings with 
the perfect frankness of conscious innocence. 
When General Moreau, banished and in America, 
declared that when the occasion arrived he should 
feel no reluctance to serve against France; that, as 
it would be unjust to prevent a French hatter 
whom Bonaparte might banish from making hats, 
so it would be unjust to prevent a French general 
from making war, Morris assented to the truth of 
the observation, not because he believed it true, but 


because he would not impeach the reasons Moreau 


might find it convenient to give to himself for his 
own conduct. should he afterward be employed 
in the American service. And to one official 
who hesitated, because of his office, to share in the 
profits of a contract, Morris answered that he need 
not be publicly known as interested in it, but that, 
besides, it was a most honorable and praiseworthy 
pursuit to obtain supplies for the crown upon easier 
terms ; and to a third, startled at the idea of selling 
his vote, he replied that it was only disposing of that 
of another, not of his own. Yet this easy reasoner 
refused to take part in a speculation in funds, on 


the principle “that gambling, ruinous to some and 


dangerous to all, becomes unfair when a knowledge 
of facts enables an individual to bet with a cer- 
tainty of gain.” 

When Minister, Morris found misgovernment less 
tractable and still more odious. The surname Leroi 
was abolished as too monarchical; the mob was 
supreme ; in the streets, where once a duchess had 
been whipped, now a baker was beheaded, and one 
man applied to the Convention for damages done to 
his-quarry choked up with dead bodies. Morris, 
though the representative of a friendly nation, was 
himself arrested and his house twice searched by 
armed men. In the early days of mob violence, he 
had once watched from his carriage the stoning of 
retreating cavalry ; but in the later days carriages 
had been abolished as aristocratic ; the unlighted, 
uncleaned streets became footpaths, and those who 
drove were themselves subject to mob violence. 
During one of these later days, Morris, in defiance 
of the mob, drove through the streets, followed 
by hoots and cries of “ An aristocrat!” At last, 
quietly opening the door of his carriage, he thrust 
out his wooden leg, and said, “‘ An aristocrat! yes, 
truly, who lost his leg in the cause of American 
liberty,” whereat followed great applause from the 
mob, fortunately quite ignorant that the leg had 
been lost behind a pair of runaway horses in the 
piping days of peace. | 

Morris would have been quite as much at home 
on foot as in a carriage ; aristocratic as he was, he 
was on good terms with every one. He was 
catholic, not select, in his choice of acquaintance, 
and, were there no one else in his carriage, would 
argue against democracy with his postilion. Against 
that democracy which he with so much accuracy 
foresaw and feared, he was ready at all times to 
argue. ‘To him it always meant the “dominion of 
a riotous mob,” and, in later life, disappointment to 
patriotism and chagrin at the rejection of his 
counsel only embittered his tong but did not change 
his philosophy or spirit. “ ‘To court the people was,” 
he thought, “to court an insatiable and capricious 
mistress ;” and “a courtier and a demagogue dif- 
fered only in form,’’ it was “ almost as vain to ex- 
pect permanency from a democracy as to construct 
a palace on the sea;’’ and he-believed that “ the 
man destined from his cradle to act an important 


part would not in general be so unfit as those who ~ 


were objects of popular choice.” He contended for 
a suffrage limited to freeholders, and for the repre- 
sentation of property. This compiler of our Con- 
stitution left it ‘to the noisy dram-house politicians 
to boast of our divine system,” and for his untraveled 
countrymen to use the term, “The finest in the 
world.” Slavery he bitterly opposed as a “ nefa- 
rious institution ” 
government.” 

Pennsylvania he considered the “ most powerful 
State in the Union,” but he did not believe that 
“heavy duties to force on hotbed manufactures, at 
the risk of smuggling, were consistent with the 
morals, wealth, or comfort of the community.” 
“Those who regard,” he said, “ measures only as 
they tend to the partial advantage of particular dis- 
tricts, will rejoice in a system which gives a profit 
to the Northern drawn from the very vitals of the 
Southern States. We shall soon have many poor 
children who can be pent up to march backward 
and forward to a spinning-jenny.” In a word, he 
believed that men would always be governed by 
either rank or wealth. ‘There was but the choice 
between these two, and Morris preferred an aristoc- 
racy to a plutocracy. 

“There seems to be in all human societies,’’ he 
once wrote, “at a certain period of their progress, 
a natural tendency toward the pecuniary system, 
and as it prevails it ruins and destroys the aristoc- 
racy. When the money influence grows great, 
the general maxim is to be rich ; if you can honestly, 
but be rich. From that moment may, I believe, be 
dated the decline of an empire; and although cir- 
cumstances may check the progress of destruction, 
though the weakness of surrounding states may 
lengthen out a feeble existence, yet, the infection 
taken, it extends a silent but deadly corruption 
which few if any political constitutions are strong 
enough to throw off.’’ 

Could Morris read a modern newspaper, he would 
be little tempted to consider these prophecies mis- 
taken, ready as he always was to acknowledge an 
error; and we perhaps may be induced to confess 
that there was more truth in them than, in our care- 
less optimism, we are willing to believe. At least 
no one will now quarrel with a pessimist in the main 
so cheery, an aristocrat so unpretending, and a revo- 
lutionist so conservative as was this untiring ob- 
server of men and manners a century ago. 


“which must operate against the 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT IN THE HOME. 


_— quality is most attractive in a woman? 
was asked a gentleman who is a close ob- 
server of life. He did not answer the question at 
once, but, looking long and earnestly into the fire, 
weighed it well. At last he answered, “The 
quality of rest.” 

What does this mean? In looking over the vis- 
ible life of the married people we know, we are very 
conscious of a difference in the kind and quality of 
happiness. We find in the dual life the same dif- 
ference of standard that we find in the individuals 
not bound together. So the quality of rest would 
not be the same quality in every woman. There 
would be found on analysis to be the same varia- 
tion that there is as to standards of beauty. 

Every man is entitled to find in his home that 
which contributes most to productive force, his 
comfort. And this imposes no burden on a woman 
who loves. If the marriage relation means any- 
thing to her, it means ministration ; in this she will 
find a sphere large enough to engage her best 
powers. It does not mean taking the part of a 
servant, but being a companion, not held by selfish- 
ness or self-interest, but by the subtle power that 
alone makes two lives one. 

Few women are able to realize the tremendous 
strain imposed by professional or business life. In 
these days of competition there is never a moment 
when the earnest man is able to lay the burden 
down completely. Eternal vigilance is the price, 
not only of liberty, but of success. Of the fruits of 
this struggle but a small proportion is devoted to 
the earner’s individual wants; he may enjoy the 
fruits through his love for his family, but a very 
small part of his efforts would supply all that he 
holds necessary to comfort. Yet, too often, in the 
home supported by him, dependent on him for its 
life, he does not find the environment: that minis- 
ters tohis needs. Women, inspite of the demands 
made upon their time by society, by charity, and 
church work, can so arrange their time as to get 
each day a little time for reading, for music if 
they enjoy it, a little time to gratify\the inward cry 
for the individual life; but only the few hours 
between dinner and bedtime can a business or pro- 
fessional man have to call his own, and some do not 
havethis. Should not every man find, in the home 
which he establishes and supports, the rest neces- 
sary to preserve his mental individuality ? What is 
the quality of rest in a woman but providing for 
this want ?—ceasing to make demands that are irk- 
some, imposing burdens that are merely added de- 
mands on powers already strained to the utmost. 

This does not mean that the home life must sink 
into monotony, for often rest comes inaction. The 
quality our friend called “rest” is the insight to 
the needs of the moment, and love enough to 
supply the need of the moment unquestioningly. 

“JT never saw such perfect love given to any 
woman as is given by that man to his wife,” was 
said recently. 

“ Well, she has genius. She knows how to be a 
wife. He has the consciousness that every hour of 
her day ministers to him in some way. She reads, 
to be his mental companion; she keeps up her in- 
terest in music because he loves it. He knows her 
life is molded to fit his. When he comes in, if she 
is at the top of the house she comes down to greet 
him, and it pays. Many a fine woman does not 
know how to be a wife, though she loves her hus- 
band.”’ 
two who love each other dearly, changes that are 
like the lost odor to partially withered violets ; but 
both are to blame. A little self-forgetfulness, a 
loving frankness, a living for the home instead of 
the world, would keep bright fires burning where 
are embers giving out a little life, but suggesting 


Changes may come in the married life of 


ashes. The spirit of rest, of unchangeableness, is 
the spirit that holds us secure in the love of God. 


HOW TO SLEEP. 


By 


“Blessings light on him who first invented sleep.” 
—[Sancho Panza. mit 

“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”— 
[ Young. 


‘COME UNTO ME AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST.”— 
[ JESUS. 


beeps men praise Sleep as an ingenious 
device of physiologists, or as a beneficent 
provision of nature, or as a gift from God, all agree 
that it is sweet. How may it most surely be 
fostered ? 

When I consulted a physician lately, he asked 
me, “‘ How do you sleep?” I answered, “ Usually 
soundly about six hours; is that enough?’ My 
physician, a very judicious man, responded: “Six 
hours is good, but eight hours is better.” Of course 
this response led me to try to increase my habitual 


six hours of sleep to eight, which I have, slowly, 


nearly accomplished. | 

One who aims to improve his sleep by improving 
his ways of seeking it should be sure at the outset 
that he knows what are the causes of wakefulness 
in his own case. For instance, a wakefulness which, 
to persons of too abstemious habits, often precedes 
the dawn, may be occasioned by hunger. This will 
scarcely ever yield to any other remedy than some 
slight refection—a cup of beef tea and cracker, an 
orange, or whatever temporarily appeases the appe- 
tite. This insomnia sometimes yields to an insig- 
nificant lunch, although other methods seemingly 
more commendable have been tried in vain. 

Writers in modern times agree in attributing or- 
dinary wakefulness to some slight congestion ; that 
is, to a fullness in the supply of blood accumulated 
in the brain. This opinion overrules that which 
formerly prevailed. Accordingly, modern writers 
agree in advising persons needing more sleep to 
prefer sleeping alone, and to have the room cool 
and well aired; to decline any soft, luxurious couch, 
and any heating, enervating attire; to adhere to 
regular sleeping hours, preferably to the hours be- 
tween ten and six; to allow one’s self a moderate, 
unexciting meal only during the later hours of the 
day; to give the head a very moderate pillow and 
very light, cool covering, if any, while the feet 
should be well wrapped, and, if practicable, in- 


dulged in a few moments’ “toasting ” before a fire. 
~The advice attributed to Dr. Franklin has been 


commended: that one who is wakeful in the night 
should spend a few minutes in briskly rubbing the 
whole surface of the body, the limbs and feet espe- 
cially, with the palms of the hands. To produce 
the same effect the wakeful sufferer may rise and 
walk the room, or do other simple things to arouse 
circulation in the limbs and attract the blood from 
the brain. | 

Just as wakefulness is attended by chilled and 
bloodless limbs, so the congestion of brain attending 
it breeds and fosters the anxieties, worries, resent- 
ments, self-reproaches, and mental troubles of the 
day. What will dispel these? What will dissipate 
the sufferer’s dread: of bankruptcy; indignation at 
injustice; mortification over the misconduct of a 
child; regret about some occurrence which did not 
seem very important while it was passing, but in the 
night assumes the lurid light of a Jack-o’-lantern ? 
My best friend tells me that he can empty his mind 
of all thought, can “think of nothing;’’ after he has 
done this for a short time, sleep comes to take the 
vacant place. But all persons have not this power. 
What shall they do who are kept awake by 
troublous thoughts? Some persons advise monoto- 
nous counting of a long series of numbers. Others 
say, “ Repeat to yourself a mind-wearying tale, such 
as how a bird found its way into one of Pharaoh’s 
storehouses of grain and brought out a grain of 
corn, and then went back and brought out another 
grain of corn, and then went back again and brought 
out another grain of corn, and so on, until either 
the corn is exhausted or sleep prefers to come 
rather than to hear any more of the story.” My 
own pet resource from the wearisome reminiscences 
and troubles of the day has beenhymns. Much aid 
may be obtained toward early sleep by cultivating 
a restful, prayerful mind. Upon retiring, seek 
reminiscences of Scripture and hymns and prayers 
—and these latter need not be prayers of petition 
fully and reverently expressed ; the prayers which 
promote sleep are prayers of communion, brokenly 
whispered or mused. If one has favorite verses of 


Scripture, musing upon them will often promote a 
sleeping frame of mind. I have preferred hymns, 
because I have all my life been wedded to favorite 
tunes. For me to hum my way along a path 
resounding with the echoes of hymns is easy and 
restful. ‘Try it, you who lie wakefully conning the 
troubles of the day. You may find that little space 
is left in the soul, when gently surcharged with rem- 
iniscences of hymns, for the rattle and friction of 
the day, for the anxieties and forebodings which 
keep so many persons half of the night wakeful. 
Any one wishing to study.Sleep in its medical 
aspects should consult Hammond on sleep, published 
about twenty years ago, and elaborate and instruct- 
ive; or Hall, earlier and lighter; or Corning, a 
third edition of which has been issued this winter. 
The large physiologies by Carpenter and by Draper 
contain good chapters, and praises are bestowed on 
one by Wharton and Stillé. A very recent medical 
treatment is in Dr. Buck’s “Medical Reference 
Handbook ;”’ and this enumerates a half-column of 
foreign works and essays. | : 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. 


WAS very late in reading The Christian Union 

for January 10, in which “The Wage-Earning 
Woman Socially ” is again discussed, but I would 
like to add my word, and, as our Methodist friends 
say, “‘ my experience.” 

The great difficulty in dealing with this question 
arises from the fact that wage-earning women 
cannot be classified, ticketed, and finally disposed 
of as a certain species of the genus Homo, asa 
scientist might dispose of a branch of the order of 
Coleoptera. It is, and must largely remain, a per- 
sonal question to each one, and the solution of the 
problem will be largely a matter of her own per- 
sonality. 

I know a wage-earning woman who lives in a 
charming little house, dresses handsomely, and 
occupies a decidedly enviable social position; but 
when changed circumstances made it necessary for 
her to support herself, she was fortunate enough to — 
be able to remain in the place where she had 
always lived, among her circle of friends and 
family connections. She is, of course, obliged, from 
lack of time, to forego some pleasures, but, aside 
from that, the fact of her self-support seems to have 
no bearing on her social life. Probably most of us 
can point to similar cases. But she isno more rep- 
resentative of the great average than is “ poor 
lone Hannah binding shoes.” 

It cannot be denied that there are great dis- 
advantages connected with wage-earning, except 
under the most favorable circumstances, for the 
demands upon one’s time and strength are so 
great. Not only are we, as your correspondent 
said, “at our posts of duty when sewing societies 
and other gatherings are held at which the church 
members become acquainted,” but many times 
when the evenings are free we are too weary to 
avail ourselves of opportunities that might be ours 
with a little effort. But these are incidental dis-. 
advantages, not fundamental ones, and therefore 
we need not be altogether hopeless of overcoming 
them. I do not believe the great majority of the 
cultured and agreeable people in the community 
select their friends and companions on a money 
basis, but they do usually select them from among — 
those whom chance or fate throws in their way, and 
these are apt to be those whose surroundings are 
somewhat similar. I do not, however, think it 
requires any more courage for a workingwoman, 
who is a stranger, to go to one of these gatherings 
than for any other sensitive woman who is unac- 
quainted. It is an ordeal in either case to which 
very few care to subject themselves. 

I can speak from both sides of the question, for, 
from having been in a church where I was one of 
the leaders in everything, I am a stranger in a 
great church in astrange city. The stranger must 
be prepared to go, as it seems to her, much more 
than half way; and if those already in possession 
will do the same, they will meet on a common 
ground of good-will before either has become dis- 
couraged, and I know from experience that it is 
very discouraging to try to make people feel at 
home who will make no advances themselves. I 
believe a spirit of stand-offishness and shyness on 
the part of strangers, and of indifference that is 
not in most cases deliberate, but only careless, on 
the part of others, both stand in the way. I have 
met with very few slights that I attributed to the 
fact of my being a workingwoman, but I have met 
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with indifference from people who did not know or 
_ care who or what I was—I was simply a stranger, 
and out of their world. | : 

It is true that “the right attitude in life is not 
that of receiver, but giver ;” but the pleasure and 
blessedness of receiving is made by our Lord the 
standard of measurement, when he says, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” I confess I 
am not too sensitive to be comforted by calls made 
in @ missionary spirit, for that is all which will 
impel women whose circle of acquaintance is al- 
ready large, and whose lives are filled with varied 
interests, to seek out a stranger who may or may 
not have anything to offer in return, and whose 
only claim upon them is upon their compassion. 

What did our Lord mean when he said, “I was 
a stranger, and ye took mein”? Not necessarily 
that you took him into your houses as an inmate, 
fed him and gave him shelter. But may it not mean 
that you took a stranger into your sympathy ; in 
your large circle of friends you made room for one 
more if he or she proved worthy of it; you let some 
one else share in the varied interests that make 
your life so full and bright? It costs a little 
trouble and some self-denial, but it may save some 
lonely heart from despair. Every large town is full 
of well-dressed Glory MeWhirks who look sadly 
on while they think, “So many good times in the 
world, and I ain’t in’em!” If a kind hand were 
stretched out to help them into the magic circle, 
their gratitude would be as genuine as Glory’s. 

Does some one say, “I would be glad to do this 
if I only knew how to begin”? “Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you” is a 
very simple rule; but, for instance, suppose in the 
same Bible class with you sits a young woman 
whom you have never seen at the Christian En- 
deavor meeting that you enjoy so much. Suppose 
you ask her to go with you, and, if she enjoys it, go 
with her again until she begins to feel at home. 
Once will not help her half so much as twice. 
Don’t say she knows where the meeting is and that 
she is welcome. I know that there is such a meet- 
ing in the church to which I have belonged for 
three months, but I have no idea in which of the 
chapel rooms—and there are at least a dozen—the 
meeting is held, and I should feel very much like 
the traditional cat in a strange garret to go wander- 
ing around the hallways looking for it. 

And then, if you are a stranger, and your neigh- 
bor shows any disposition to make friendly ad- 
vances, do not receive them suspiciously, do not 
sniff patronage in the air, but accept them frankly 
as courtesies which are due from one Christian 
woman to another, or, if you please, from one 
gentlewoman to another. I believe the Golden 
Rule, if rightly understood and applied, would 
solve even this vexed question. 

ANOTHER WAGE-EARNING WoMAN. 


INFANT HYGIENE. 
III. 


By Mary TAYLor BIssELL, M.D.} 


Bf See high rate of mortality among infants under 
one year of age is attributed largely, as has 
been said, to diseases of the digestive organs. But 
in the second year of an infant’s life diseases of the 
respiratory organs are far more common and fatal, 
and the changeable climate of tbis country subjects 
these little patients continually to such dangers, 
unless every reasonable precaution as to dress and 
home sanitation be employed... 

It should be understood that “a heavy cold” 
means inflammation in some part of the respiratory 
apparatus, of greater or lesser intensity. It may be 
confined to the nasal and head passages only, it may 
be a catarrhal laryngitis—the so-called croup of do- 
mestic nomenclature—or it may affect the bronchial 
tubes, perhaps the most common form in young 
children. In any case it is to be avoided by every 
means, as an extension of a slight inflammatory 
process from nose or throat to the smaller bronchial 
tubes and to the air passages of the lungs them- 
selves is extremely common among young children. 
_ The habit of “ catching cold’ may mean constitu- 
tional, inherited weakness, it’ is true, but it often 
means carelessness and ignorance on the part of 
the attendant, and disregard of ordinary domestic 
hygiene. 

The prevention that is always better than cure 
begins with the dress of these little subjects, which 
has already been briefly touched upon, but more, 
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heretofore, with reference to very young infants. 
We may say, in brief, that flannel underwear should 
constitute the invariable clothing of all infants dur- 
ing the entire year, varying, necessarily, with the 
season and the temperature. A high-necked and 
long-sleeved woolen or merino undershirt, with the 
flannel binder, should be worn for at least ten 
months of the year in our climate, with long wool- 
en stockings. These garments should be provided 
for the child in at least two, or, still better, three, 
different weights; the heavier for midwinter, the 
medium for cool spring and fall days, and the light 
weight for what adults feel to be warm weather, but 
which the baby, with his smaller amount of exercise 
and more delicate physique, does not suffer under. 
Short socks for babies in short dresses are a willful 
tempting of Providence, which even the warm 
houses of favored children and constant watchful- 
ness do not justify. | 

During very warm weather these long woolen 
stockings may be exchanged for cotton ones; but in 
many of our States, where afternoon winds and 
absence of sunshine render the climate variable and 
cool, young children fare much better to wear light 
woolen stockings through the entire year. These 
woolen hose should, at all events, always be within 
reach for use in the not infrequent cold storms 
of the summer months. | 

The light-weight, high-necked and long-sleeved 
undershirt may also be worn with advantage 
throughout the summer, certainly in the case of 
delicate infants at the seashore and in cool.mount- 
ain resorts. The flannel underskirt may be safely 
changed for a cotton one in extremely hot weather 
if these other garments are always worn. But in 
this season of the year—and this is the season 
when pneumonia and bronchitis and kindred affec- 
tions are most prevalent—the flannel undershirt 
should form the daily toilet in the house. If 
the infant is old enough and robust enough to go 
out-of-doors in very cold weather it may have a 
rubber bottle of hot water at the feet in the baby 
carriage, with the usual warm woolen wraps 
about it. 

The baby must be kept warm by suitableclothing, 
and no hardening process which begins with the 
mistaken idea that exposure will toughen the infant 
should ever be instituted with these little ones, who 
only too often pay the penalty of such theories on 
the part of the parent. 

On the other hand, care is required lest the in- 
fant become unduly susceptible to climatic influ- 
ences through living its indoor life in a hothouse 
atmosphere. There can be no question that the 
temperature of the nursery is commonly too high by 
four or six degrees; but as the amount of artificial 
heat required in a nursery depends somewhat upon 
whether the 1oom receives sunlight or otherwise, 
and as the susceptibility of the infant to all disease 
is greatly influenced by the presence or absence of 
sunlight in its living-room, we must make the sun- 
exposure of the day and night nursery of the child 
a requisition which admits of no limitation. | 

The nursery may advantageously be situated on 
the third floor of a house, as it will there command 


more light and sunshine, as well as a quieter loca-_ 


tion. If possible, a southwestern exposure should 
be selected in city houses; and if the room ¢an be 
lighted by two windows, one of which opens to the 
south and the other to the west, we shall have pro- 
vided an inlet for all possible sunshine. | 

As to heating, the open fireplace is not only the 
most cheerful but the best because of its influence 
on the ventilation of the room. If the room is well 
sunned, furnace heat will probably only be required 
early in the morning and after sundown. The 
room should be kept at a temperature of 70° F. 
Some children bear well a temperature as low as 
68° F., but’ perhaps the ordinary city-bred baby 
does best in the former. Above this the thermom- 
eter should not be allowed to go in the daytime, 
and at night it may range from 64° F. to 68° F. 
In order to insure sufficient air to provide for 
thorough oxygenation of the blood, a child requires 
a room at least eight feet square, and for each addi- 
tional child in the nursery this number should be 
multiplied. As this space cannot, however, be in- 
definitely increased, we must provide artificial 
means of ventilation where the requirements of 
several children for fresh air are to be considered. 
Perhaps the simplest and best means of furnishing 
an entrance for fresh air without creating any 
draught will be found in the provision of a , Ss 
eight or ten inches wide, and the length of the 
window-frame, which can be placed across and close 


to the window-sill. When the window-sash is raised 


upon it, a free current of air passes upward and 
| 


| 


into the room without creating any draught. It 
should not be forgotten that the air close to the 
floor is cooler than that higher in the room, and 
consequently when the latter is eS the required 
temperature the floor may still be too cool for the 
infant to sit upon or creep about. The bearing of 
these and similar hygienic details upon the preven- 
tion of respiratory diseases is fairly obvious. 

_ Any child who lives in the hothouse atmosphere 
common in many nurseries is physically enervated 


by the high temperature, and loses even his normal 


resistance to cold weather and climatie changes. 
Or ifthe temperature be suitable and the room is not 
thoroughly ventilated, so that he must constantly re- 
breathe the deoxygenated air he has but just thrown 
out into the apartment, with all of its organic and 
other impurities, it is only too evident that his bodily 
health will suffer from the deprivation of that oxy- 
gen upon which its vigor largely depends, and he 
will be predisposed to any form of disease which 
the season or his inherent tendencies render him 
especially liable. 

When we feed, clothe, and house our children 
according to these simple but absolute laws of hy- 
giene, and, in addition, give them daily exercise in 
the open air in clear weather, we have gone a long 
way toward the prevention of respiratory diseases. 

When, however, the accidents of such illnesses 
occur, as, in spite of reasonable precautions, they 
sometimes will, our first care is to keep the child in 
bed in a well-ventilated apartment where the tem- 
perature is maintained at a uniform height of 68° 
F. In acute affections of the larynx “the apart- 
ment may be kept at a temperature of 70° F. 
In these latter difficulties, where much hoarseness 
is present, the use of the croup-kettle or of some 
improvised substitute, by which moist air may be 
thrown into the apartment, is a useful and comfort- 
ing adjuvant to the treatment, and in those anxious 
moments or hours before the physician arrives it 
may often do good service in relieving the urgent 
symptoms of the case. Hot flannels or cloths 
wrung out in hot water are also often soothing, or 
a hot sponge may be applied over the region of the 
throat, and renewed as it cools. 

The influence of a hot mustard bath in these be- 
ginning “ colds” is beneficial, enough mustard being 
added to the tubful of water to redden the skin 
slightly. The child may be kept in such a bath 
from five to fifteen minutes, and then warmly 
wrapped up and placed in his crib. 

The bowels may be acted upon by enema or oil 
if constipation exists. Liquid food only is allow- 
able in cases of acute affections, but the child should 
also be allowed to drink pure cold, water (never 
iced, however) sufficient to satisfy his craving; and 
this, indeed, should be offered to him whether asked 
for or not, as children undoubtedly suffer from. 
thirst when they are still too young to indicate their 
wants clearly. These simple details attended to, 
medication, if any be required, should be left to the 
physician, as the practice of giving quinine, aconite, 
and other febrifuges without professional advice is 
attended with danger in the case of these little 
ones. 

It should be remembered for our encouragement 
that while infants rapidly succumb to disease, and 
appear extremely weak and ill, they likewise often 
as rapidly convalesce, and revive with surprising 
rapidity from affections that appear to be necessarily 
fatal. 


‘PICKED UP. 
Graceful manners are the outward form of refine- 
ment in the mind and good affections of the heart. 


For a scald or burn, apply immediately pulver- 
ized charcoal and oil. Lamp oil will do, but linseed 
is better. 


AprLeE MERINGUES.—Peel, quarter, and core 
half a dozen apples; set them on the fire in a 
saucepan, with two tablespoonfuls of water; stir 
occasionally till done; then mix with them two or 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and when cold put 
them in a tin or silver dish. Arrange them as in a 
mound in the middle of the dish. Beat the whites 
of three eggs to a froth, and mix three ounces of 
pulverized sugar with them; spread two-thirds of 
that mixture all over and around the apples, smooth 
it with a knife, then put the other third in a paper 
funnel, and by squeezing it out decorate the dish 
according to fancy. Small heaps of the mixture 
can be placed here and there, over and around the 
dish. Dust with sugar and put it into a hot oven 
for twenty to twenty-five minutes. Serve hot in the 
same dish, 
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UR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE MAGIC WELL. 


By Jor~t BENTON. 


my table stands a well— 
No end of secrets it can tell ; 

Its liquid depths, of little space, 

Are darker than an Ethiop’s face. 


I shut it from the light without ; 

And yet it has the power, no doubt, 
When touched by some Ithuriel hand, 
Light to emit from land to land. 


This fountain is not mine alone, 
Others a kindred treasure own ; 
Possessed it was in Homer’s age, 
And from it blossomed Dante’s page. 


When Shakespeare took one drop from it, 
What unimagined stores of wit, 

Of beauty, subtlety, and power, 

Poured forth on that eventful hour! 


With it he played his greatest part, 
With it unlocked the human heart, 
And, under themes of joy and woe, 
Wrote what no future can forego. 


I sometimes tremble when I think 
What things lie deep below its brink ; 
What sorrow its misuse can bring, 
What joys from it may take their wing. 


Although a child may dip in it, 

Its outlined field is infinite ; 

Part of the world’s most precious dower, 
No human thought exhausts its power. 


THE HOLE IN THE: BAG. 


By SypNEY DAYRE. 


“ T)LEASE let me go, Rolly.” 
“Ho! girls don’t need to go nutting; they 
don’t amount to anything for such frolics.” 

“T can walk as far as you are going, and I can 
pick up plenty of nuts.” 

“1 don’t care. We don’t want any girls along. 
Girls are better at home.” 

Rolly hurried out to the barn to find a bag for 
nuts. Ruthie sat still, feeling very much hurt-and 
wounded by his unkindness. She had been on two 
or three little nutting parties last year, and enjoyed 
them—no boy could have had a nicer time, she 
thought. And her little fingers had been so skill- 
ful in picking the brown nuts from the prickly burrs 
which Jack Frost had pinched until they had. to* 
open and let out their treasures, that no one had 
more than she. | 

“Ruth wants to go,” said Rolly, meeting his 
cousins Will and Harry in the barn. 

“ Well, of course she can.” 

“‘ No, let’s go without any girls to-day. Where 
are those grain bags? We want a right good big 
one, and we can tie a string around the middle and 
have the nuts in both ends, and you and me sling 
it on a stick and carry it between us.” 

“ Yes, agreed,” said Will. ‘“ Here are two bags 
to choose from.” 

“One of them is no good. We'll take the other 
one. Pshaw! see these two great holes.” 

“Ruthiell mend them for us,” said Will. 
“‘She’s always ready for such things.”’ 

“ No, I don’t want to ask her. Then she’d ex- 
pect us to ask her to go. I can mend it myself. 
It’s no great trick to sew up a hole in an old bag. 
You go and get the needle and thread.” 

The needle and thread were brought, and Rolly 
undertook, with a great deal of confidence, to show 
how well he could sew. 

“How do you thread a needle, anyway ?” he 
asked, after trying it for a few minutes, first at one 
end and then at the other. 

“T guess you first stick the thread into the nee- 
dle,” suggested Will. 

“No, you don’t,” said Harry ; “ you just slip the 
needle on to the thread. I’ve seen folks do it lots 
of times, and it’s as easy as rolling off a log.” 

“You do it, then,”’ said Rolly, passing over the 
needle to him. 

Harry tried his best to find it easy, but soon gave 
up the task to Will, who at length contrived to 
accomplish it. 

“ Now, I'll have this mended in no time,” said 
Rolly. : 


He sewed away, but found it very hard. to push 
the needle through the cloth, and before half a 
dozen stitches were taken the needle came un- 
threaded. : 

“Oh, dear!” he groaned. “ All that threading to 
do over again !”’ ; 

Will threaded it again, and with the second stitch 
it snapped in two. | 

“T’li go and get another,” said Will. 

“‘ We'll lose one whole afternoon at this rate,” 
said Rolly. “TI say, let’s go without any bag.” 

“T sha’n’t. We must have a bag,” said Harry, 
seizing it and running toward the house. — 

‘Here, Ruthie,” he said, “won’t you please to 
mend this for us? We've been trying it ourselves, 
but I don’t believe boys amount to much at sewing.”’ 

All the smiles had come back to Ruthie’s dear 
little face, for mamma had arranged some pretty 
faney-work for her, in which she was much inter- 
ested. And she always forgot unkind words very 
soon. 

“T don’t believe they do,” she said, laughing 
merrily, as, having rolled up her work, she looked 
at Rolly’s stitches and pulled them out. 4 

Rolly and Will came too, and the three watched 
to see how long it would take Ruthie to thread the 
needle. And all were quite impressed with the 
quickness with which she gave the thread a little 
roll between her small thumb and finger and had it 
in the needle in a twinkling. , 

“There, it’s just as I said,” said Wall; “she stuck 


thread into the needle.”’ 


“No, she didn’t,” declared Harry. “She put the 
needle on the thread—didn’t you, Ruthie ?” 

Ruthie laughed again as she told them she did 
both. 

“ But you couldn’t do that,” insisted Rolly, “ for 
you didn’t have two needles. You don’t do clumsy 
work like me, Ruthie. My hands are just like two 
big bundles of thumbs.” 

“ Her fingers go just as if they were fairies,” said 
Harry. 

‘“‘T wish we had fairies in these times,” said 
Rolly. ‘Then all you’d have to do when you find 
a hole in a bag would be to get one of them to come 
and shake her wand at it and that would be an end 
of it.” 

“I think we have all the fairies about us that we 
need,”’ said mamma, who was sitting near. 

“Oh, what do you mean, mamma?” asked 
Rolly. “I don’t know of any.” 

“Don’t you?” said mamma, smiling. “ Well, I 
am sure it is time you were acquainted with some.” 

“Tell me something about them. Only, I know, 
mamma,” he added. laughing, “ that it’s just one of 
your fancies you're getting off.”’ 

‘TI know of one little fairy that I am very fond 
of having about the house,” said mamma. “She is 
always smiling and always making other people 
smile.”’ 

“T know who you mean,” said Will, eagerly. 
Ruthie.” 

“Not exactly,” said mamma. “To be sure, she 
is almost always here when Ruthie is, but some- 
times I see her when Ruthie js away. For in- 
stance, I met her on that rainy morning last week 
when I came down stairs. Bridget had a dreadful 
scowl on her face because the man who brought the 
load of wood had thrown it in the wrong place and 
it was not under shelter and every bit of it was drip- 
ping wet. The fire would not burn, and even papa 
began to be solemn at thought of getting down 
town late. And some little boys I know came very 
near grumbling in anticipation of a poor break- 
fast. But just as things were looking their very 
worst, I realized that my precfous little fairy was 
somewhere near. She touched a small boy with 
her wand, and the first thing we knew he had 
dashed out to the woodshed, chopped up some 
bits of boards, and had an armful vf dry wood in 
the box. Bridgetsmiled, breakfast was hurried up, 
everybody smiled, all because of my good little 
fairy.” 

Every one smiled now as each looked at Will. 

“TI met her again the same evening,” went on 
mamma. “A little girl had some very hard ex- 
amples to do. She tried them over and over again, 
for she is well acquainted with another little fairy 
whose name is Perseverance. And [ have no 
doubt that in the end she would have succeeded 
with her help alone. But the sun was getting 
lower, and the dear little girl, after being in school 
all day, was anxious to be out-of-doors. So it .was 
avery pleasant that my little fairy happened along 
just then. 

“It was when the little girl’s brother was _pass- 
ing through the room, shouting : ‘ Where’s my bat? 


the happiness he had given her.” 


Who’s seen my bat?’ The little girl ran about to 
look for it, and when it was found her brother 
noticed her perplexed face and asked what the 
trouble was. 

“He was all ready for his game of baseball, but 
my little fairy waved her wand so hard he could 
not think of leaving his sister without help. In a 
short time he had very patiently and lovingly 
shown her where her difficulty lay, and when, a 
quarter of an hour later, the two ran out into the 
sunshine, I am very sure he was twice as happy for 


Rolly laughed and colored a little. Ruthie left 
her sewing a moment to go and give him a kiss, 
when he said: | : 

“Let me tell something about your fairy, now, 
mamma. But what is your name for her?” 

“Well, I think ‘ Loving-Kindness’ is the best of 
her names,” saidmamma. “ Isn’t it wonderful how 
sunshine breaks through the clouds and smiles 
through the scowls, and how difficult things become 
easy and tnagreeable things pleasant, when she 
comes around ?” 

“T guess it is,” said Rolly, with energy. 

“Well, what’s your story ?” asked Harry. 

“Once upon a time, there was a nice, beautiful, 
sweet little girl, just like somebody, and a cross, 
scolding, growling sort of a fellow, just like some- 
body else. And one day the nice little girl wanted 
to go nutting, and the mean chap growled and 
snarled, and said no, she couldn’t. And then the 
boy went out and wanted a bag for his nuts, and 
found one that was all torn,and he wouldn’t ask the 
little girl to mend it because he didn’t want her to 
go. And he tried to do it himself—thought he 
could do it as well as a girl—and he had a dreadful 
time, and couldn’t thread his needle, and pricked 
and broke his needle—and served him 
right ! 3 

“ And the moment the little girl knew he wanted 
the old bag mended, she laid down her nice bit of 
something or other pink that she was knitting, and 
she took that bag, and she threaded that needle 
before you had time to wink—and then the big 
hole that that clumsy boy had made such a fuss 
over, and couldn’t mend it worth a cent if he had 
tried for a week, was all beautifully mended, and 
anybody could see that girls are good for lots of 
things—” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” interrupted Will, as Ruthie cut her 
thread off and looked to see if there were any more 
holes to mend. “See! it’s all done. Now let’s 

“Wait till I finish my story,” said Rolly.—“ And 
the cross boy was so ashamed of himself that he. 
couldn’t for the life of him think of anything to 
say. And the fairy—she had been staying with 
the little girl all the time, you know—caught sight © 
of him, and he smiled, and smiled, and everybody 
else smiled. And then the cross boy thought of 
something to say—and guess what it was.” - 

“TI can’t,” said Will. 

“ Nor I,” said Harry. : 

“He just took hold of the little girl’s hand, so— 
and kissed her, so—and, says he: 3 

“ Ruthie, come on and go nutting with us.” 


— 


OUR PART. 


WE speak of certain kinds of animals being an- 
tagonistic, unfriendly to each other; we call 
them enemies. We think a cat the natural enemy 
of the bird, and birds appear to know that the cat 
is their enemy. Yet they can be trained not only to 
be at peace, but to be friends. A lady who isa 
great lover of animals, and always kept a number 
of cats and canary birds, trained them so they 
would drink out of the same saucer, and it was a 
common sight to see a beautiful Maltese cat asleep 
on a sofa with a canary standing on his head. 
The two developed a real affection for each other. 
oo bird showed the most absolute confidence in 

om. 

A lady wrote the following account of a bird and 
a cat,which is even more remarkable: A lady 
had two pets, one a large cat, the other a canary 
bird. Though antagonistic by nature, from being 
raised together they became great friends. One 
warm day the lady raised the window to enjoy the 
balmy air of spring. The cage had not been 
properly fastened, and the pretty bird sought its 
freedom, instantly flew, and landed on the grass 
plot. ‘The cat, quick as thought, sprang for it, and, 
spreading her large paw so as not to hurt it, held 
the bird until her mistress, who was lame, came 
down a long flight of stairs, to the relief of both 
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eat and bird: When safely secured, a happier trio 
could searcely be found. 

It takes time and patience to develop such 
friendliness, but it must have been worth the 
trouble. 

I wonder how often it is that puss eats birds 
because she is hungry! There is a society to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals, but it seems not to look after 
household pets, and sometimes they are most cruelly 
treated. I do not mean tying them up, or pulling 
tails, or using them as live dolls, or training them to 
be horses ; but cruelly treated because so neglected, 
or because no pains is taken to find out the kind of 
food best suited to them. It certainly is cruel to 
feed a pet food unsuited to it, because it cannot feel 
well or happy unless properly fed. Sometimes you 
find your pet cross, unwilling to play or to be petted. 
‘Instead of trying to find out the reason, as your wise 
mamma does with you, you will probably push it 
away, saying, “ Away, you cross old thing!” and 
find some other plaything. By doing this you just 
add one more pang to your pet’s suffering, which 
your own neglect or carelessness has caused. 

Do you know that a cat will catch more rats and 
mice if well fed and well cared for than she will if 
she is hungry and neglected, just the same as a man 
will work better if he is well nourished and well 
eared for? Puss will live more at peace with the 
world if she does not have to steal or fight for her 
food. She will be even happier and better if it is 
served to her the right way. A gentleman who 
knows all about cats says: “ If one wants his cat to 
be a thief and a prowler, with an abundant stock of 
fleas and vermin, let him neglect to feed him 
regularly. Give at least two meals each day at 
regular hours. After each feeding remove the dish, 
and never use the second time without jirst wash- 
ing i.” 

There is one sure thing: a neglected bird or a 
neglected cat will not develop the refinement, of 
nature necessary to make them mutual friends. 
They must know what love and care is before they 
‘ean exercise it. : 


SAMOA. 


E have been hearing for the last few weeks a |. 


great deal about the “trouble with Samoa.” 
No doubt many of us have wondered whether 
Samoa was a king or place. Samoa is the name of 
a group of nine islands in Polynesia, a little north 
of east of the Society Islands, a group much larger 
and better known. Samoa is also known as Navi- 
gator’s Islands. The natives are negroes. All 
the islands of Polynesia are the tops of submarine 
mountains ; the islands are, beneath the surface of 
the water, coral, which forms the basis of the soil ; 
many of the islands have lagoons in the center, and 
bear every evidence of being the result of volcanic 
eruptions. Onsome of the islands are high mount- 
ains. When these islands were first discovered 
we are in doubt, but undoubtedly they were visited 
by the earliest voyagers round the globe. The in- 
habitants of the several Polynesian islands all speak 
a language that shows a common origin—natives of 
different islands learning to understand each other 
in a short time. Their ancient religions were very 
like, and all shag a cannibalism. They tattoo the 
body; on some islands the people are rendered 
hideous by this practice, which they still keep up. 
The people of all these islands are indolent, but of 
a cheerful temperament, much given to pleasure. 
Wrestling and boxing are favorite pastimes. They 
have rude musical instruments. Before the in- 
troduction of Christianity, dancing was a species 
of state as wellas religious ceremony ; much of the 
‘dancing was of a degrading form. In Polynesia 
there are two distinct races; one very dark and 
soméwhat dwarfed, the tallest of the men not being 
over five feet. 
Malays and American Indians, many of them hand- 
some and graceful. The ruling families or tribes 
are somewhat remarkable for their grace and 
dignity, so much so that some travelers have sup- 
posed them a distinct race that at some time had 
conquered and held in control the common people. 
Originally the people wore but little clothing, and 
that woven from a fiber of a peculiar tree. Since 
early in the present century commercial relations 
have existed between these several groups and 
Europe and America. Missionaries visited the 
islands at the same time, and now civilized customs 
and styles of dress prevail, though in some of the 
islands a grotesque combining of the two prevails. 
These islands are under the protection and care of 
the different European powers, and of America. 
A few are under the direct control of European 


The others are the color of the 


powers. _The several civilized powers haye, by 
treaty, agreed not to govern these islands, and to 
protect the property and citizens of each power 
against a common foe, whether a native or foreign 
one. Samoa was especially under the protection of 
England, Germany, and America. 

Malietoa is the King of Samoa, but another chief, 
Tamasese, has risen in war and conquered Malietoa, 
who is now in exile on one of the small islands of 
the group. Here is the letter sent by Malietoa to 
the consuls of America and England at Samoa: 

“‘T, Malieota, King of Samoa, write this letter to 
you, as I am now in great distress. When the 
chief, Tamasese, and others first commenced the 
present troubles, it was my wish to punish. them 
and put an end to the rebellion they had raised. 
Acting, however, on the advice and under the assur- 
ances of the then British and American Consuls, I 
refrained from doing so. I was repeatedly told by 
the representatives of the British and American 
Governments that they would afford me and my 
Government assistance and protection if I abstained 
from doing anything that might cause war among 
the Samoan people. Relying upon their promises, 
I did not put down the rebellion. Now I find that 
war has been made upon me by the Emperor of 
Germany, and Tamasese has been proclaimed King 
of Samoa. The German forces and the ‘adherents 
of Tamasese threaten to make war on all Samoans 
who do not acknowledge Tamasese as king. I am 
innocent of any wrongful act, and hereby protest 
against the action of Germany. Butas the German 
nation is strong and I am weak, I yield to their 
power to prevent my people from being slaughtered. 
I shall deliver myself to the German forces to pre- 
vent bloodshed and out of love to my people. I 
desire to remind you of the promises so repeatedly 
made by your governments, and trust that you will 
so far redeem them as to cause the lives and liberties 
of my chiefs and people to be respected. I wish to 
inform you that I fear that the Germans will com- 
pel me—as they are now forcing my people—to 
sign papers acknowledging Tamasese as king; and 
if I sign such papers it will be under compulsion, 
and to avoid war made upon my people. | 

[ Signed ] MatuteroA, King of Samoa.” 

There is not yet positive information, but it is 
supposed that this war has been incited by traders 
for their own personal gains. At first we were told 
that the American flag had been insulted and fired 
upon by German sailors, but later information re- 
ceived by Secretary Bayard tells us this was not true. 
The flag was in a village being shelled by German 
forces, and which was partially burned. The Ger- 
mans have lost a number of sailors. Germany 
claims that Malietoa has violated his treaty. — 

Samoa has about 37,000 inhabitants, and is a 
Christian land. | 

Coffee, tortoise-shell, castor beans, arrow-root, 
and ginger are exported from these islands. Fish- 
ing is the principal employment of the_people. | The 
foreign inhabitants are engaged in trade and com- 
merce. | 


HOW HE SUCCEEDED. 
By Mary ELEAnor PARTRIDGE. 


“ 7’M going to be a rich man!” | 
“That’s an easy thing to say, Tom. I’ve 
heard other people say so; but how are you going 
to do 
“I’m going to keep a sharp lookout until I find 
a good place, and then make myself so useful the 
firm can’t do without me.” | 
He did. In ten years from that time he was 
partner in one of the largest mercantile establish- 
—_ in Boston. But I must tell you of his early 
ite. 


afterward to study law. Having no money, but 
some ability as a violinist, he obtained a position in 
a theater orchestra, where he played every evening 
during the college term, and in vacation furnished 
music at summer hotels. 

As he was a student in the true sense of that 
word, his sleep was confined to the wee small 
hours. His constitution was not equal to the 
strain. In the beginning of his junior year he had 
nervous prostration, and was threatened with soft- 
ening of the brain. Obliged to give up for that 
year, he returned the next, hoping to make up back 
lessons and finish with his class. Again he broke 
down. Going then to his home in a country vil- 
lage, he made shoes, worked on a farm and at 
whatever else presented itself for four years, study- 
ing the, latter part of the time, after which hé re- 


He desired to have a college education, and 


turned to college, was examined, and received his 
diploma. 

Being, however, in no condition. for further 
study, he was obliged to relinquish his cherished 
plan of becoming a lawyer, and turned his atten- 
tion to active business. | 

When he made the remark at the beginning®of 
this article, he was on his way to Boston. Not 
wishing to call upon friends for help, he inquired 
in one store after another if a clerk was wanted, 
but was continually answered in the negative. 
Finally, entering an establishment which impressed 
him more favorably than any of the others, and 
receiving the usual answer, he said, with his accus- 
tomed courtesy: 

“Will you allow me, sir, to come here for a 
week, without any pay, and busy myself with what 
I can find to do?” 

This novel proposition was pleasantly agreed to. 
At the end of the week he received five dollars and 
a request to remain. Each week his salary, duties, 
and privileges increased, until within the time be- 
fore stated he lad reached the summit. 

This is not a fancy sketch. The subject of it is 
still a young man, and may be seen any day on the 
streets of Boston or in his delightful suburban 
home. | 

““Seest thou a man diligent in business ? 
shall stand before kings.” 


He 


PEANUTS. | 
‘HEN we pass a peanut stand, or see a bag of 
peanuts in the grocery store, we do not think ° 

of peanuts as forming any important share in our 
commerce. We do not think that the peanut trade 
is a branch of trade very important to the people 
in a certain section of our country ; that if the crop 
should fail, it would mean suffering and ruin to 
many people. Peanuts grow in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Eastern North Carolina, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippil. The best grade comes from Virginia, and 
they are called peanuts, but in Tennessee they are 
known as “ goubers;” in Alabama and Mississippi 
as ‘“pinders.” Dealers say that no improvements 
have been made in the peanut farms; they are 
just what they were thirty years ago, although the 
peanut trade has doubled in nine years. The 
farms are small, and the crops are cared for by 
negroes. ‘The nuts are planted in hills about a 
foot apart, in rows about two and one-half feet 
apart, and are harvested by plowing and turning 
over with long-handled forks ; this shakes off the 
dirt, when the vines are gathered and shocked about 
a pole, where they are left to dry, the vines being so 
placed as to protect the nuts from the rain; mil- 
dewed nuts turn black, and are less salable, though 
the nut may be as sweet. A dealer says, in the 
New York “ Evening Post,” that “the shocks, after 
they have been built up, are left standing for several 
weeks, until the nuts are quite dried and cured. 
They are then stripped from the vines by hand, 
packed in bags, and carried to the middleman who 
handles them for the farmer. By the middleman 
the nuts are taken to the top floor of a factory, 
and are scoured and polished by rubbing against 
each other ina long revolving iron cylinder. Sports 
carry them, after cleaning, to the second floor, when 
they are run through a fanning-mill. From the 
mill they are delivered on to an endless apron, 
made of slats hinged together, and as they travel 
along on this girls sitting on each side sort them 
into grades. The nuts are then put into sacks and 
are ready for shipping. They are brought to New 
York mostly by steamers, although some come by 
rail. They are sold here as ‘ Wilmingtons,’ ‘ Vir- 
ginias,’ ‘ Tennessees,’ and ‘Spanish.’ The last vari- 
ety was formerly grown in Spain, but is now raised 
in Virginia to good advantage. The grades are 
known as ‘fancy handpicked,’ ‘ extra handpicked,’ 
and ‘choice.’ The screenings are the poorest 
nuts, and these are bought by venders at country 
fairs and mixed in with a better grade.” 

Peanuts are shipped to all parts of this country 
and to the West Indies, but no trade has been de- 
veloped with Europe. This limited trade, however, 
amounts to $5,000,900 per year. 


For tired mothers especially, and all others who 
have laced shoes to look and keep “ tied up,” I want 
to give as wide a circulation as possible to a plan to 
save a world of care, time, and vexation: Take 
beeswax and rub a little on the lacings, and they _ 
will not slip or untie until done by hand. Try it, 
prove it, and pass it around as much as possible. 
Also wax the ends of the lacings when the tin is 
off. 


* 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE TIMID WOMAN’S TOUCH.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


sa ordinary outer garment of the Jews was a 
quadrangular piece of cloth, to each of the four 
_ eorners of which, in conformity with Numbers 


xv., 38, 39, and Deut. xxii., 12, a tassel was attached. 


_ Each tassel had a conspicuous thread of deep blue 
_ to symbolize the heavenly origin of the Ten Com- 
| mandments, of which it was intended to serve as a 
reminder. ‘The whole end of the garment was also 
fringed, the ends of the threads composing the 
woof being left. A peculiar sacredness was sup- 
posed to attach to this fringe and tassels, and the 
Pharisees were accustomed to make the fringe 
broad as a kind of sign of their peculiar sacred- 
ness.” 

It is not impossible that the women who had 
attached themselves to Jesus, and who ministered 
unto him of their substance,’ had given him the 
garment which he wore, and which, from the value 
the soldiers put upon it, must have been of more 
than ordinary worth.* In the crowd which flocked 
about Jesus at this period of his ministry, some 
seeking instruction, some sympathy, some medical 
heJp, and some drawn simply by curiosity, was a 
woman who had for twelve years suffered ‘from 
a chronic hemorrhage, a form of disease which 
in certain of its phases is still regarded as in- 
curable. She had suffered many things of many 
physicians—a fact not strange if we consider the 
condition of the medical artin Palestine in the first 
century. Some very slight knowledge of health 
and disease existed in Greece, but the Jews dis- 
dained to borrow from the pagans. Among them 
the laws of health were little known and less 
obeyed. “Disease was regarded by the supersti- 
tious as the infliction of evil spirits, by the pious as 
the judgment of God. The former resorted to 
wizards and necromancers, the latter to fasting and 
prayer. Inasmuch as Nature is often her own best 
cure, the latter remedy often proved efficacious. 
Inasmuch as the imagination exercises a powerful 
influence on the body, the former sometimes worked 
wondrous cures. ‘The physicians were for the most 
part medicine men, who prescribed charms, amu- 
lets, and incantations more frequently than the few 
and simple remedies which their empirical knowl- 
edge afforded. A superstitious people regarded 
them with awe, the pious with aversion mingled 
with dread. To resort to them was esteemed, from 
the days of King Asa, an act of impiety.” 

As a last and desperate resource, this woman 
crept up through the crowd ~behind Jesus, and 
touched the sacred hem of his garment. What 
then occurred? It has been often assumed that 
she was healed by the touch. This assumption 
seems to me to repeat the superstition of the 
woman which this incident is recorded to correct. 
Christ accepted her touch, and by his own volition 
healed her, then turned and asked, “ Who touched 
my clothes?” not because he was ignorant, for the 
woman recognized that- his glance fell upon her, 
and that she was not hid from him.* And she, trem- 
bling and falling down before him, declared unto 


him, before all the people, for what reason she had | 


touched him, and how she had been immediately 
healed. Her trembling and fearing were not 
wholly irrrational. Her hemorrhage made her 
ceremoniously unclean.’ And her experience of 
the Pharisaic purism may well have made her 
dread the anger of this Rabbi, that she in her 
uncleanness should have ventured to touch him. 

But he who had removed the trouble of body 
also removed the trouble of mind. ‘“ Daughter, 
thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague.”’ ; 

A eurious illustration of the conflicting lessons 
which different commentators sometimes get from 
a very simple incident is afforded by the con- 
trasted comments of Wordsworth and Alford. I 
transcribe them both here, and it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to add with the transcription that 
my sympathies are wholly with the latter commen- 
tator : 

« A solemn warning to all who crowd on Christ ; 
who use his name lightly and profanely ; who make 
familiar addresses to him in so-called religious 
hymns ; who treat with carelessness and irreverence 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 10, 1889. 


—Mark v., 25-34. 
2 Matt. xiv., 36; xxili., 5. °See Abbott’s ** Life of Christ.” 
6 Luke viii., 47. 


3 Luke Vili., 1-3. 
4 John xix,, 25, 24. ‘ Leviticus xv,, 25, 27. 


his day, his house, his sacraments, his ministers ; 


or who read his holy Scriptures in a carping spirit, 
handling them as a common book. Although such 
as these may crowd upon Christ in his word, with 
a pressure of earthly labor and learning, they never 
touch him.” Wordsworth. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine how the miracle should 
be, as Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘a solemn warning to 
a'l who crowd on Christ ;’ or how such a forbidding 
to come to him could be reconciled with ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor.’ Rather should we 
Say, seeing it was one of those that thus crowded 
on him who obtained grace from him, that it is a 
blessed encouragement to us, not only to crowd on 
him, but even to touch him; so to crowd on him 
as never to be content until we have grasped, if it 
be but his garment, for ourselves ; not to despise or 
discourage any of the least of those who make 
familiar addresses to him in so-called religious 


hymns, seeing that thus some of them may touch 


him to the healing of their souls. I much fear 
that if my excellent friend had been‘keeping order 
among the multitude on the way to the house of 
Jairus, this poor woman would never have been 
allowed to get near to Jesus. But I hope and trust 


that he and I shall rejoice together one day in his 
presence, amidst a greater crowd, whom no man can 


number, of all nations and kindreds and peoples 
and tongues.’’—T| Alford. 

Turning from this subsidiary and incidental les- 
son to the essential teaching of the incident, we 
shall find in it, I think, an illustration of the truth 
that it is not merely intelligent faith which saves, 
but faith even when mated to and marred by super- 
stition. ‘The superstitious reverence which regards 
the hem of Christ’s garment is better than the 
supercilious wisdom which rejects Christ himself.” 
The woman who kneels before the crucifix in real 
penitence for sin, and desire for help in an amended 
life, comes much nearer Christ than the Protestant 
who smiles with supercilious contempt upon her 
devotions. The superstitious reverence for the Bible 
is better than the irreverence which leaves it a 


closed book. The church is but the hem of Christ’s - 


garment, yet he who comes to the church for heal- 
ing does better than he who comes neither to Christ 
nor to Christ’s discipleship. 

But if, on the one hand, the woman is an example 
of faith, Christ’s treatment of her is an example of 
the way in which he would have us treat the super- 
stitious. Not by attacking superstition, but by en- 
couraging the faith which underlies it, and directing 
that faith from the material object to the living 
Christ. Not, for example, by attacking Mariolatry, 
but by setting forth with such fairness and perfect- 
ness the graciousness of our Lord that they who 
learn of him from us will not think that the Lord’s 
mother is ae acceptable than her Son. Not by 
inveighing against church or priesthood, but by 
making the highway to God’s throne of grace so 
plain that they who see it will not seek for an 
earthly mediator to stand between them and their 
ever-gracious Father. | 

The timid woman’s touch thus illustrates two 
converse truths: the value of faith, even if it be 
misdirected ; and Christ’s reception and direction of 
a faith which has been misdirected. as 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A SECRET THAT COULD NOT BE KEPT. 
By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


yb Jesus had sent away the man from 
whom he had cast out the evil spirits, he went 
on board the little ship in which he had come over 
the sea, and sailed back again to the other side 
where he lived. There were people on the shore 
watching for him, and others came hastening down 
there when they saw the ship coming; so by the 
time they landed and began to walk toward the 
town a great multitude was about him. Many of 
them wanted to be healed, or have some friend 
healed, and they crowded and pressed about Jesus 
so he could hardly move along. But presently one 
man came out to meet him, and all the rest made 
way for him to come near. He was a rich man 
called Jairus, a ruler among the people, but he 
was not thinking about his riches or his honors, for 
he was in great trouble. Away in his beautiful 
home his one little daughter lay dying; he feared 
she was even then dead, but he came and fell down 
before Jesus and begged him to come and lay his 
hands upon her that she might live. Jesus went 
with the father, and all the people followed, too, 
through the narrow streets where there was hardly 


room to pass. In the crowd was a poor sick 
woman who for twelve years had been always suf- 
fering. She had spent all her money in paying 
physicians to cure her, but instead of getting better 
she grew worse. She had heard of Jesus, and how 
he had healed the sick, and now she toiled along 
after him, not daring to ask him, as the ruler had 
done, to stop an instant and lay his hands on her 
and make her well, but thinking in her heart if she 
only could get near enough to just touch his 
clothes with the‘tip of her finger she would be 
healed. The people took no notice of her, and she 
never once thought that Jesus saw her, and knew 
all that was in her heart as well as if she had 
spoken her thoughts aloud. On they went toward 
the ruler’s house, and by and by there came a 
chance to get a little nearer, and the woman 
pushed quickly forward, reached out her hand, and 
just managed to touch the hem of the robe that | 
Jesus wore. No one saw her, not even the dis- 
ciples, and the people pushed her away and 
crowded on, and did not know that anything had 
happened. Only two persons knew—Jesus and 
the woman. | : 

The instant her fingers touched that garment she 
felt the wonderful healing power pass swiftly — 
through her sick, feeble body, and knew she was 
made well; and amid all the other hands that were 
stretched out, and the people that jostled against 
him, Jesus felt that one touch, because it was the 
touch of humble faith. He turned around in the | 
crowd, and said, “ Who touched my clothes ?”’ and | 
the woman shrunk away further still and dared not | 
speak. The disciples thought it was avery strange 
question to ask, when so many people were crowd- 
ing upon Jesus and touching him on every side; but 
this was a very different kind of touch. It was a 
touch that meant—“ I want something ; you can 
give tt to me ; I expect to get it:” it was the touch 
of faith, and the Lord Jesus felt it among all the 
others, just as a tender mother hears above all other 
sounds the voice of her little child that is in trouble 
and calls to her for help. He knew who the woman 
was and all about her, but he thought it would bea 
good thing for her to tell these people about her 
faith and how it had been rewarded. When the 
woman saw she could not be hid, she came trem- 
bling and frightened and fell down before Jesus 
and told her story. It was a hard thing to do, but 
it brought her something very sweet, for Jesus spoke 
loving words to her. He called her “ daughter,” 
and told her it was not just touching his garment, but 
the faith in her heart, that had healed her. Hesaid 
to her, “ Go in peace,” so instead of being frightened 
and troubled and anxious and scarcely daring to let 
anybody know what she had done, she could go 
away happy, knowing that Jesus was well pleased 
with her. And he said also, “ Be whole of thy | 
plague,” so she might feel sure that she was not just — 
helped for a little while, but that she never should 
be troubled by it any more. The rest of the people 
went on to the house of the ruler, but I should not 
wonder if this woman slipped away to her own 
house and went to tell her happy secret to some 
other poor sufferer and send her to Jesus. 

That is the best way to show our gratitude to 
God for what he does for us—by trying to bring 
others to him also; and the way to make them wish 
to come is to show them by our lives that we are 
really healed of our plague of sin. | 

A Christian child must be more loving, more 
patient, more generous, more unselfish, than others, 
so that his companions may see that the help which 
he has found is worth having, and has really 
changed him. ) 

For sin in the heart is like the plague which the 
poor womafi had in her body ; if we spend all our 
time and all our treasure in trying to get zid of 
it, we shall only grow worse until we go to God. 
And then we can be healed at once, without money 
and without price, if we only come as the poor 
woman did, in faith ; that is, knowing we want what 
only God can give, and expecting to receive it. 
ae. too, shall have a happy secret that cannot 

e hid. 


The least flower, with a brimming eup, may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 7 
—[Mrs. Browning. 


Oh, lead me, Lord, that I may lead 
The wandering and the wavering feet ! 
~ Oh, feed me, Lord, that I may feed 
Thy hungering ones with manna sweet ! 
Oh, strengthen me, that while I stand | 
Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestle with a troubled sea ! 
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THE BEST WAY.: 
THE Rey. De Wirt Hyper, D.D.’ 


‘* Covet earnestly the best gifts. And yet show I unto you 

a more excellent way.’’—1 Cor. xii., 31. 
theme this morning is not, the familiar and 
fundamental distinction between good and 
evil. Taking that for granted, my text proceeds to 
subdivide the good into degrees; contrasting the 
good and the more excellent. 3 

I might set forth the differences between the two 
ways by abstract definition, and say that one is sub- 
jective, the other objective; one introspective, the 
other self-forgetful; one abnormal and artificial, 
_ the other healthy and natural ; one cold and calcu- 
lating, the other hearty and generous. I might 
picture the self-conscious struggle for personal ex- 
cellence ; with its morbid conscientiousness, its per- 
petual alternation of hope and despair, its frequent 
self-examinations, its rigorous self-imposed exac- 
tions, its close and stifling atmosphere of self- 
centered solicitude ; and over against all that, portray 
the cheerful confidence, the exulting eagerness, the 
glorious liberty, to be found in that more excellent 
way which leads along the sunlit heights of arduous 
endeavor for the love of God and for the help of 
man. | 

Verbal definition and description, however, give us 
at best only faint images; while what. we want is, if 
possible, to grasp the idea itself. Now, an idea, if 
true and real, always has more than one embodi- 
ment, and crops out in many spheres. Universal- 
ity of application is the test of the truth of an idea. 
Let us, then, try first to discover our idea in the more 
familiar spheres of every-day affairs. If we can 
find it in the gymnasium and in the study, we shall 
be all the better able to apprehend it when we come 
back to the chapel. 

There are two ways of physical development ; 
one good, the other more excellent. One way 
says, “Covet earnestly the best physical gifts.” 
Aim directly at the cultivation of health, strength,. 
and symmetry. Follow out minutely the directions 
laid down in the Handbook of Developing Exercises. 
Keep the eye constantly upon the lines of the an- 
thropometric chart. Test your development by 
frequent examinations and measurements. 

Now, this method is good. It is infinitely 
better than no method. For students, for men 
and women whose occupations confine them within 
doors the greater part of the day, this is the best 
method available. For you, as you are situated 
here, it is the essential and indispensable condition 
of maintaining health and increasing strength. 

Yet, for those who can avail themselves of it, 
there is a more excellent way. Forgetting all 
about muscles and their measurements, the 
Handbook and its directions, the gymnasium and 
its apparatus, the man who follows the more excel- 
lent way will live an outdoor life. He will hunt 
and fish, fell trees and make hay, build fences and 
lay stone walls, plow and sow and reap and 
thresh. The woman who follows the better way 
will walk, skate, row, ride horseback, climb mount- 
ains, bathe in the surf, do housework, have a garden 
of her own, and take care of plants and animals. 

The first method gives muscle, the second gives 
- musele and nerve both. One gives strength, the 
- other gives vigor and vitality and endurance. One 
produces for the time a great many points of spe- 
cial excellence ; the other builds up and holds in 
reserve a store of energy lasting for years and con- 
vertible into any form the occasion may require. 

Thus the objective method, which loses thought 
of self-development in the pursuit of definite exter- 
nal ends, not only accomplishes its immediate aims, 
but at the same time gives a physical development 
compared with which the development of the mere 
pupil of gymnastics is in every essential respect 
inferior. 

There are two ways in the intellectual life; one 
good as far as it goes, the other more excellent. 
The first way is the way of intellectual ambition. 
It says: “Covet earnestly the best intellectual 
gifts.” It seeks culture for the sake of having it, 
and strives for intellectual accomplishments for the 
pride it has in their possession. It studies for rank, 
and is covetous of academic degrees and honors. 
~ Now, this is not altogether bad. As compared 
with idleness and indifference it marks a great ad- 
vanee. At certain stages in student life this intel- 
lectual ambition ought to be stimulated and encour- 
aged. 


Yet sooner or later every student who is to 
“1 Preached at Wellesley College, Sunday, November 18, 
1888. 

2 President: Bowdoin College. 


become a scholar must enter upon a more excellent 
way, as far above mere intellectual ambition as that 
is above indolence and mental sloth. In the course 
of your studies has there ever appeared to you a 
vision of one or another of the sisterhood of sci- 
ences, Philology, Mathematics, History,. Chemis- 
try, or Literature, claiming you as her servant by 
the divine right of the affinity of her truths for your 
mind? And in response has there stirred within 
you a burning desire to have the vision become to 
you an abiding presence, a perpetual inspiration ? 
Have you felt eager and glad to devote your life to 
making the vision of that truth first of all distinct 
and clear to your own eyes, and then to become 
the interpreter of its majesty and beauty to the 
world? And have you so surrendered yourself to 
this high and holy service of the truth that all con- 
cern as to what of honor or neglect, fame or obscu- 
rity, wealth or poverty, may come to you in conse- 
quence of your scholarly pursuits is lost in the full- 
ness of joy which the nearer and clearer communion 
with your science gives from day to day? If you 
have thus seen and felt truth’s compelling charms, 
and if you have found out the delight of studying 
for truth’s sake, then you know that he that is least 
in the kingdom of such genuine scholarship is 
greater than the greatest of those who strive to 
climb to distinction on the ladder of intellectual 
ambition. If you have seen no such vision and 
responded to no such call, then indeed you may be 
useful and honorable in other spheres and relation- 
ships of life; you may do good service in the lower 
grades of teaching; you may know many things 
and win much fame for your cleverness; but the 
highest spheres of intellectual life, with their “calm 
pleasures and majestic pains,” must remain, for you, 

And it makes all the difference in the world ; 
intellectually it is a question of health and life or 
disease and death whether you find this better way 
or not. The student who is animated by ambition 
only does not hold out jong after leaving college. 
The actual world has no marking system; no 


- scheme of so much honor for so much toil ; no food 


prepared at stated intervals for intellectual vanity 
to feed upon. Truth herself, however, to her true 
follower becomes most sweet and sustaining when 
artificial stimulus is withdrawn. : 

Hence the one way renders the student proud, 
haughty, and exacting. The other way keeps the 
student meek, modest, and gentle. The follower of 
the one grows sour and bitter as the dragging 
years bring less and less of recognition. The dis- 
ciple of the other grows sweet and cheerful as the 
busy, eager days bring fresh food for thought and 
inquiry. | 

The one is boastful of what he has done and can 
do; but in the time of real trial he is found want- 
ing. The other is unconscious and distrustful of 
his powers; but put him face to face with concrete 
difficulty and duty and he is equal to the work. 

If now we have formed an idea of the distine- 
tion between the good and the more excellent way 
in physical and intellectual pursuits, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate the difference between the 
two ways of spiritual life. One method says, 
“Covet earnestly the best spiritual gifts.” Be 
anxious about your individual soul’s salvation. 
Make sure of an abundant entrance into heaven. 
Cultivate assiduously the Christian graces. Ex- 
amine yourself frequently to see whether you are 
making satisfactory progress. | 

According to this method the fundamental ques- 
tion is, “ What shall I do to be saved?” The start- 
ing-point is the man himself; and God is thought 
of primarily as the instrumentality by which this 
salvation is to be wrought out. To be sure, this 
method includes the thought and the desire that 


-other individuals must be saved according to the 


same plan. Herein lies its missionary motive. 
And a powerful motive it has been; and noble is 
the work it has accomplished. Indeed, it is to the 
strong infusion of this way of thinking, permeating 
the religious life of New England for a quarter of 
a millennium as the salt permeates the waters of the 
sea, that we owe what is grandest and noblest in 
our life at home, and what is most potent and 


| beneficent in the influence of New England over 


other sections of our own country and on foreign 
missionary ground. A full and generous recogni- 
tion of the goodness of this way, however, ought 
not to prevent us from seeing and pursuing a way 
more excellent, if such there be. | 

What, then, is the more excellent way? It is the 
devotion of heart and life to God’s loving will, 
revealed in Christ, whose object is the well-being 
of mankind. | 


-with it the conversion of the Western world. 


Wherein does this differ from the previous way ? 
Its starting-point is God and his eternal love: not 
man and his lost condition. Its characteristic ques- 
tion is not that of the terrified Philippian jailer 
who, in his confusion and despair, and on the point 
of suicide, cried out, “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved ?”” That was the question of a man of whom 
we know nothing more than that he and his house- 
hold were baptized and made happy. That is 
good; but the question characteristic of the more 
excellent way is the question of the Apostle him- 
self, who, when the vision of the Christ came to 
him, exclaimed, “ Who art thou, Lord?” This is 
the question of the man whose conversion carried 
Not 
anxious solicitude to make the best possible provision 
for self here and hereafter, but eager earnestness 
to know God and to serve him now and ever- 
more—this is the starting-point in the more excel- 
lent way. Not the salvation of self, not the culti- 
vation of private graces and personal gifts, but the 
knowledge of God and the service of our fellow- | 
men, God's children, is its end and aim. Not our 
own blessedness as a consequence of God’s special 
favor to us as individuals, but the greatness of 
‘God's love, and the joy we may have in sharing 
with God this universal love of his to all his chil- 
dren—this. is the motive and inspiration of this 
better sort of religious life. 

The better way is consistent with the possession 
of the highest gifts. Indeed, it calls for them; it 
uses them; it makes the most of them. But it 
seeks them not for their own sake ; not for the sake 
of the satisfaction the individual takes in having 
them ; not for the promise they give of future hap- 
piness, but for the worth they have as instruments 
for expressing and realizing the glorious love of God 
toward all his children. Yet while the more ex- 
cellent way makes the best and highest use of all 
religious gifts, it is still something more and higher 
than any or all these gifts. One may have all 
faith, and all orthodoxy; one may be active in 
prayer-meeting and Sabbath-school ; one may en- 
gage in charitable and missionary work ; one may 
be first in all these things, and at the same time be 
last in that identification of heart and life with God’s 
loving will toward all his children which is the 
essence of the better way. 

Wherever, underneath our church attendance, 
our Bible reading, our prayers, our contributions, 
there lurks a secret sense that in some way or other 
there are things which we must do, conditions we 
must fulfill if we are to be saved—there the char- 
acteristic excellence of the purest, noblest Christian- 
ity is marred, defaced, and obscured by slavish 
bondage, by hard legalism, by ignoble fear. Wher- 
ever duty is done, as in the case of Aurora Leigh’s 
dutiful aunt, “as if fearful that God’s saints would 
look down suddenly and say, ‘ Herein you missed a 
point, I think,’” the Christlikeness of such Chris- 
tianity is altogether wanting. 

The more excellent way rises above and beyond 
these “ miserable aims that end in self.” Just as 
the opportunity to do a daring deed calls out the 
strong man’s strength, with no conscious delibera- 
tion whether he wants exercise or not; just as the 
inherent charm of truth draws to itself the scholar’s 
mind by a force of such resistless majesty and 
might that all the proffered support of personal 
advantage and ambition are brushed contemptuously 
aside, so to the soul destined to enter the more excel- 


lent way of the religious life there comes a sense of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


Those grand old words, “calling and election,’ 
have a meaning, lost and obscured and much mis- 
understood indeed, but well worth our effort. to 
find out again. God’s call may come in many 
ways. ‘The reading of the Gospel story to such as, 
amid the jargon of interpretation that clouds it in 
our day, can read it in its simplicity and purity— 
the simple reading of the story is enough to call 
a chosen soul to God. This Son of man going 
about among his fellow-men to do them good, heal- 
ing the sick and warning the wayward, robbing 
death of its terrors, and giving to the wedding feast 
a preternatural joy; doing the grandest work of 
revolutionizing the spiritual life of a nation and of 
the world with childlike modesty and meekness, 
and performing the meanest services in the royal 
majesty of love; always on terms of friendly 
human helpfulness with those whose characters and 
lives most needed it, and pouring scorn and con- 
tempt on the pretentious affectations of religious 
quacks; making his life a constant ministry, his 
death a crowning sacrifice for the redemption of 
the race—has the reading of that sublime story 
ever made you feel that there is portrayed a life 


> 
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so noble, an aim so high, a spirit so holy, a work 
so grand and glorious, that apart from it you can 
conceive no life, no aim, no work, worthy of being 
cherished ? 

If the story of our Lord’s life and death has 
this supreme attraction for you, this is God’s call 
to you. 

The occasion of God’s call may be the instituted 
worship of the church, the words of a preacher, the 
example of devout father or mother, friend or 
neighbor, the silent meditation of the soul in seem- 
ing solitude. In some way or other there comes to 


every soul destined to walk in the more excellent 


way a conception of the nobility, the glory, the 
supreme worthiness, the absolute divineness, of that 
ministry to the highest well-being of man which 
Jesus perfectly embodied, in which pure Christianity 
consists. This conception of the supreme worthiness 
and attractiveness of the Christian ideal, which 
comes in some form-or other to each of God’s 
chesen ones—this is the call of God. The sense 
that this life of loving co-operation with God and 
Christ in serving your fellow-men, God’s children, 
the sense that this life is the true life, the real life, 
the only life in which you can find freedom and 
joy, the scope for action and the secret of repose— 
this conviction wrought within you is the evidence 
that you are one of God’s chosen ones. And to 
rise and obey that will, actually to repent of and 
renounce all lower and less noble aims and pur- 
poses, and to devote heart and life to the doing of 
that loving will of God, in Christlike service of your 
fellows—this is the way to “make your calling and 
election sure.” 

This disposition to put God first rather than 
second ; this tendency to find in God’s eternal love 
in Jesus Christ the all-sufficient motive to Christian 
conduct and character in private and in public, in 
the individual and in the church, at home and 
abroad—this is the theological foundation on which 
the more excellent way of religious thought and life 
must rest. 

Our fathers brought with them to this country 
the phrases of this profounder creed. How came 
it about, then, that we have drifted so far away from 
it? Thetrouble was that the children gradually for- 
got the simple and obvious meaning of these terms. 
God's call came to mean something mysterious, 
something exclusive, something to be waited for. 
Selection came to be viewed as an arbitrary 
transaction performed ages ago in the skies. 
Such nonsense as that, shrewd Yankee common 
sense rightly rejected. And so we came to have 
here in New England a theology which starts with 
the powers of the human will and appeals to human 
self-interest, instead of the theology that starts with 
the eternal redeeming love of God revealed in 
Christ and appeals to the all-powerful attractive- 
ness which this Divine Ideal has for as many as 
are able to appreciate and to receive him. 

To recover the plain meaning of these deep 
truths, and to restore the eternal love of God 
in Jesus Christ to its rightful place as the supreme 
and sufficient motive to Christian life and work, is 
the theological problem of our day ; the indispensa- 
ble prerequisite to any considerable and permanent 
advance in the more excellent way of practical 
religious life. 

In conclusion, let us consider two points of supe- 
rority which the method of devotion to God’s loving 
will for all his children has over the method of 
solicitude about the saving of our individual souls. 

The two chief points of superiority are gentle- 
ness and strength. By gentleness we mean that 
quality which makes easy adjustment with others ; 
which springs from a delicate appreciation of others’ 
feelings ; which always takes into account the point 
of view of others, and so renders the individual’s 
conduct, not the arbitrary self-assertion of his own 
separate will, but the resultant of all the wills that are 
rightfully concerned in his conduct and are affected 
by it. Hence, gentleness toward others is kind, 
long-suffering, not easily provoked ; because the 
interests of others, their points of view, their trials, 
their temptations, are ever present to its thought. 
Toward itself gentleness is not puffed up, does not 
behave itself unseemly, vaunteth not itself, simply 
because it has something better to do than always 
to he thinking about itself. 

The whole secret of gentleness, you see, lies in 
this: that its thought is not concentrated upon 
itself, but is bestowed freely on others. Hence, the 
eoveting of the best gifts, and solicitude about the 
present state and future prospects of our individual 
souls, begets a habit and temper of mind which is 
the direct opposite of the habit and temper on 
which gentleness depends. A certain hardness, 


harshness, severity, and readiness in condemning 
others; a corresponding pride, self,sufficiency, in- 
sistence on one’s own forms. of worship, modes of 
statement, and hopes of heaven as better than those 
of anybody else, are the logical outcome of this 
exaggeration of the subjective side of the religious 
life. 

On the other hand, that method which appre- 
hends the love of God in Christ for all mankind, and 
eagerly devotes itself to co-operation with that loving 
will because it feels and knows.that this is the highest, 
noblest, truest way of life—this method falls in with 
that very manner of thinking orf which, as we have 
seen, gentleness depends. If we can learn to think of 
the people whom we meet in some measure as the 
loving Father thinks of them: pitying their infirm- 
ities and failings, ready to pardon their sins at the 
first dawn of penitence, entering with sympathetic 
appreciation into their joys and sorrows, their hopes 
and fears, and seeking for them in everything 
their highest good—we shall thereby acquire the 
secret of that gentleness which rejoices with those 
that do rejoice and weeps with those that weep; 
which is so glad in others’ prosperity that there is 
no room for envy, and so sorry for others’ short- 
comings that there is no place left for rejoicing in 
their iniquity ; which is so intent on others’ good 
that there is no time left for a seeking of its own 
advantage, and no energy left to spend in feeding 
and fattening its own separate selfhood. To see in 
every fellow-being a child of the Heavenly Father, 
and to stand ready by every appropriate word and 
deed to manifest the Father’s loving regard for 
each child of his, irrespective of the wealth or pov- 
erty, the high or low degree, the attractiveness or 
the uncongeniality, the friendliness or enmity in 
which this child of the Father comes to you—this 
is at once the secret of Christian gentleness and 
the characteristic of the more excellent way of 
Christian life. 5 

The other point of superiority of the more excel- 
lent way is strength; strength both for endurance 
and for work. Now, both methods have strength. 
Neither is altogether weak. Compared with the 
mere child of nature, the Stoic, the abstract ideal- 
ist, the Puritan, the man who covets the best gifts, 
the man who in one form or another sets up a 
standard of what his own individual soul must 
attain—that man is a man of mighty strength. 
And yet there are elements of weakness in this 
type of character from which the more excellent 
way makes one free. 

What, then, is strength of character? Strength is 
the ability to make one’s outward acts the expres- 
sion and realization of one’s inward purpose. 
Hence a man’s strength depends ultimately on the 
purpose which he cherishes, and is proportioned to 
the length and breadth and depth of that purpose. 
The man without a purpose is utterly weak; the 
sport of circumstances, the football of society. 
The man of limited purpcse is strong within the 
limits which his purpose embraces. The highest 
strength, however, goes with a purpose wide and 
comprehensive enough to embrace the whole 
of life. Coveting the*® best gifts, self-perfection, 
the seeking of salvation. is a comparatively broad 
purpose. It is much broader and higher than 
the pursuit of wealth, fame, or knowledge, and 
consequently it makes a stronger man than any 
of these motives. Yet it has its limitations. 
Put your Stoic, or your salvation-seeker—for 
their attitude is essentially the same, except 
where salvation is thought of as future happiness, 
in which case the salvation-seeker must rank, not 
with the Stoic, but with the Epicurean—put this 
type of character where there is no chance of mak- 
ing converts to his views ; compel him to associate 
with stupid and uninteresting people, subject him 
to the vexations and irritations of a life of obscure 
drudgery, expose him to the opposition and enmity 
of evil men; he will not give up the fight, but he 
will draw into himself and limit the contest to the 
inner citadel of his own mind. Trials he will use 
as occasions for the development of fortitude and 
the exercise of faith. Vexations will be accepted 
as a discipline in patience. Injury and abuse will 
be welcomed as affording occasion for growth in 
meekness and resignation.. Wrong and evil will 
afford opportunity for forbearance and forgive- 
ness. And losses and privations will be hailed as 
helps to self-denial and self-conquest. | 

That there is a good deal of strength of character 
involved in taking the world in this way we all admit. 
And yet it strikes us, after all, as forced, unnatural, 
and.artificial. This sort of talk reminds us always 
of the boy who whistles when he goes through the 
cemetery at night to keep his courage up. Strength 


there is, but it is not sufficient to gain a thorough 
mastery over life, and to maintain an easy and 
permanent supremacy. It is forever on the rack of 
exertion, and the exhaustive efforts it is compelled 
to make in order to maintain itself betray the pres- 
ence of weakness and distrust. Very different is 
the strength afforded by the more excellent way. 
He who ean see in every sphere God’s loving will, 
and finds his joy in the doing of that will, never 
can be placed in circumstances of which he is not 
the perfect master. Poverty and obscurity, drudg- 
ery and toil, no less than wealth, fame, leisure, and 
publicity, afford abundant opportunity for the doing 
of the Father’s will. His loving-kindness includes 
the unthankful and the evil, as well as the grateful 
and the good, and toward the one class the will of 
God can be done by us just as effectively, just as 
thoroughly, just as cheerfully and gladly, as toward 
the other. People may come to us with enmity and 
hate, with treachery and malice, but that need not 
prevent us from finding our peace and joy in doing 
God’s will of love and kindness toward them. 

You can never be placed in a circumstance so 
unfavorable, you can never be brought in contact 
with a person so mean and hateful, that this devo- 
tion to the loving wiil of God as applied to that 
circumstance and that person will not give you 
strength to do the right, true, noble, loving act, and 
so to overcome evil with good. This better way is 
not content with grimly holding its own within the 
contracted citadel of self. It goes out on every 
occasion to conquer the world by righteousness and — 
love. Its strength is not absorbed in perpetual 
self-defense. It is ever aggressive, and gives you 
power to love your enemies, to bless them that curse 
you, to pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you. God’s loving will for all his chil- 
dren as it is revealed to us in Christ, taken up as 
the substance and aim of the individual’s personal 
will, is the secret of the highest strength, the 
strength that beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things; that never 
fails of doing righteously, joyfully, lovingly, suc- 
cessfully, whatever it undertakes ; that, in the con- 
flict with the worst that malice and spite and wrong 
and hate can do, is able, not only to abide invincible, 
but to come off more than conqueror. 

Every great institution has its own type _ of 
thought and life. From every meeting-point of 
human souls radiate far and wide influences benign 
and helpful in proportion to the excellence of the 
life which animates the central source. 

In its earlier days our country has been blessed 
with noble institutions devoted to the education of 
women. ‘They were on a lower intellectual level 
than this college; and their religious life moved 
more largely on what by contrast we are compelled , 
to call the lower or self-conscious plane. Yet their 
influence for good intellectually and spiritually upon 
our American life, and in missionary work in foreign 
lands, has been inealculable. 

The colleges for women have, for the most part, 
their career still before them. May we not hope 
and believe that with the rise and growth of these 
colleges there shall be given to our land a type of 
piety at once higher and healthier, more gentle and 
more strong? The world looks to you for a re- 
ligious life which, without morbidness, shall be in- 
tense and earnest ; without sentimentality, shall be - 
winsome and attractive ; without weakness, shall be 
mild and gentle; and, without bigotry, shall be 
robust and strong. 

You cannot rise to the high level of these de- 
mands by the method of self-seeking in religious 
things. Relying on that method alone, there will be 
an unhealthiness, an unpracticalness, an unreality 
and emptiness about your religious life painfully 
suggestive of the sounding brass and the tinkling 
eymbal, and mournfully prompting the sad confes- 
sion, “ All this profiteth me nothing, and I myself am 
nothing.” Seek not, then, merely to save your own 
souls. Seek first of all to know God in Jesus Christ, 
and to be known of him. And then strive that in 
and through your lives and labors, your words and 
deeds, your powers and your opportunities, the 
loving will of God revealed in Christ may have ex- 
pression and fulfillment in the renovating of human 
lives, the gladdening of human hearts, the bettering 
of society, and the redemption of the race. Thus 
walking in the more excellent way of self-devotion 
to the Divine Father’s loving will for his human 
children, you shall have the fellowship with our great 
Elder Brother whose person and life and work is 
the full and perfect incarnation of this better way ; 
and in living the life of separate selfhood you shall 
find the life of eternal blessedness which is hid with 
Christ in God. | | 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
WE SHOULD BE JOYFUL CHRISTIANS. 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


S the keynote of the letter to the Ephesians is 
“riches”. or “blessings,” so that of Philippians 

is “‘joy ”—joy in God, joy in prayer, joy in the 
sight of others’ progress in the faith, joy that Christ 
is preached, even if the method does not suit him 
altogether, joy in fellowship, joy in the brotherly 
union and ha§mony of believers, joy in being able 
to sacrifice for others, and gladness at their tender 
remembrance of himself. They themselves are his 
| oy and crown.” Vid. i., 4, 5,18; ii., 2,17; iv., 

Speaking thus of his own overflowing heart, he 
urges them to be joyful servants of Christ. The 
church to the Philippians was a very dear one to 
Paul. Some of the other letters were evidently 
written with a very anxious heart. But the thought 
of this church seemed to put a song into his mouth. 
Happy Christians must they be who bring joy to all 
who love the Lord. Almost the only fault Paul 
finds is that they were not quite united enough. 
There are traces of bickerings among themselves 


which crop out in Paul’s allusions. He desires them 


to be like-minded (ii., 2). And this peculiar pre- 
scription is given for the cure of all church troubles 
and differences among Christians ; namely, the cul- 
tivation of a spirit of joy in the Christian life. 
A man whose heart is brimming over with gladness 
in what God has done for him cannot easily become 
a cross or sensitive or self-seeking Christian. The 
river of joy will flow over all these marshes and 
sweeten them. Paul even regards himself as in- 
trusted by God with the special duty of increasing 
their joy (i., 25,26). He sends them Epaphroditus 


in order to give them joy ; and, if they did as Paul 


asked them to do, there must have been a glad 
reunion when this friend arrived (ii., 29). 

There is a close connection between this thought 
and the devoted consecration which everywhere 
breathes through this epistle. No crabbed, sour, 
selfish, mournful Christian is capable of such beauty 
of devotedness to Christ. But it comes out, for 
instance, in such a life as that of Bishop Hanning- 
ton. It was Paul’s satisfaction in Christ that led 
him to count all else as loss. Malignant enemies 
are striving to add affliction to his bonds, but they 
cannot stop his singing. Remember this peculiar 
characteristic of Christian joy, that it is independent 
of circumstances. It can exist where all other joys 
must die (Hab. iii., 18). It sings in the Philip- 
pian jail, and now in Rome in its dark prison. The 
book of the New Testament that especially urges 


the duty of joy was written in the gloom of a dun- 


geon, by aman who had been arrested, shipwrecked, 
brutally handled. Think of that! He tells us that 
he has learned the secret both to be full and hun- 
gry, both to abound and to suffer loss. Is not this 
the secret of gladness? Is this the reason, too, of 
those crisp, resolute sentences in this letter ? Could 
not we say these better if we were more full of joy ? 
“To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain;” “I 
have alland abound ;” “I can do all things through 
Christ ;” “I have learned to be content ;” ‘ I press 
toward the mark ;” “one thing I do;’ “I follow 
after ;” “I count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ ;” “I long after 
you all.” 

A few references to other parts of the Scripture 


will show that this is the spirit of the entire Bible. 


Ps. li., 12; exxvi.,3; ev., 43; xlii., 4; xxvii, 6; 
v., 11; ii., 11; Isa. lxi., 3; Ixvi., 5; xil., 3; xxxv., 
10; 1i.,11; xxix., 19; lvi., 7; Neh. viii., 10; Jer. 
xv., 16; xxxiii., 11; Luke xix., 6; xv.,7, 10; Jno. 
xv., 11; xvi., 24; 1 Peteri., 8; Gal. v., 22; Jas. 
i., 2; Col. i., 11, ete. 


Remember how long the world was in making, 
and are you not of more importance than it? A 
soul is not known in a day. The power that is in 
it, it knows not itself—shall you know it? As it 
waits in the growing, you must wait in your know- 
ing. Him only who gave it can know. In‘Him 
only can you come the nearest to knowing each 
other. All knowledge without Him is wanting. 
Take Him into your life, and He will lead you into 
all truth, not through it. In Him only can you be 
perfect. And as He sent Christ into the world He 
sends you. Only in doing the things that you know 
shall you come forward. He has waited so long 
for you—can you not wait for the things He wants 
to tell you and cannot now, through your failure ? 
But He will surely tell you sometime. Have you 
failed, He forgives and waits for you still. — 


| week beginning February 1. Phil. iv., 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRISON REFORM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your “ Outlook ” of the issue of January 24, on 
Prison Reform, perplexes and alarms me. You 
found your position on the “aphorism” of Jesus, 
“ Judge not;” then you say, “ Retribution belongs 
to God. alone—man is incompetent to administer it; 
that all punitive systems in society should be 
adjusted with a simple reference to the reformation 
of the offender, who, whatever his offense, be it 
large or small, should be kept in prison until he 
gives evidence of being both able and desirous to 
earn an honest livelihood and respect the rights of 
his fellow-men.” 

Now, in no captious spirit, with no less desire 
than your own for the well-being of the prisoner 
and that of all mankind, and with no less earnest 


‘advocacy of the educative part of your prison sys- 


tem, let me point out what seems to be the logical 
deduction from your statement of your principle. 

Your ground and line of argument is precisely 
that of Tolstoi, and brings us the same difficulties. 
You say we must not judge. Then you must not sen- 
tence the man at all: to do sois to judge him guilty 
of offense. If you must not punish, you must not 
arrest him, for that deprives him of liberty, which is 
punishment in itself. But, above all, if you must 
not judge, you have no right to set any degree of 
penalty, or, to please you, say any degree of “‘ educa- 
tion,” to his offense. Except by judging it is im- 
possible to proportion the term of his “ education ” 
to his offense. You are both explicit and consist- 
ent on this point; you say that “whatever the 
offense, be it large or small, the offender should be 
kept in prison until “he gives evidence,” etc. Now, 
without pressing you to deduce your right to 
imprison a man till you judge (is that the proper 
word ?) him to show proper moral evidence for his 
release, let us note to what an astonishing penel 
code this brings us. | 

Say one of the worst of men commits murder, 
is acquitted on technicality ; commits petty larceny, 
is convicted, and falls to you for sentence. What 
now will you say ?. Will you sentence him proportion- 
ally to murder, which is his venality, or to petty 
larceny, which is his legal offense ? Your principle 
demands that we shall not “judge ” his crime; not 
fit his punishment to his crime, but fit his education 
to his lack of morality ; that he be kept in prison “till 
he gives certain evidences of morality.”” Supposing 
he never gives those evidences? Would you keep 
him in jail during life for petty larceny ? 

Do you not see this reduces your principle to ab- 
solute absurdity ? By whatever right you assume 
the moral “cure ” of any man against his will, it 
is impossible to bring him under subjection to that 
right except by both judging and punishing him. 
It is impossible to proportion the moral “cure” 
you have a right to exercise except by judging the 
degree both of his guilt and the “ punishment ” you 
have a right to inflict. | 

So much for judging. Now for the right, the 
necessity, and the benefit of punishment. You 
deduce your position from a text of Scripture. 
Your experience must make you aware how easily 
your position could be contradicted by other texts 
of Scripture interpreted by the writer. But permit 
me rather to attempt to deduce from the inherent 
wisdom and law with which God has framed his 
creation what seems to be its or his principle of 
punishment. Throughout the physical, mental, and 
moral universe he has established the unvarying 
law that evil consequences follow evil acts. Were 
this not so, evil would not be evil. To attempt to 
take away the evil consequentes—that is, the suffer- 
ings—that is, the retributions—that is, the natural 
punishments—of evil acts is to attempt to destroy 
the fundamental principle of nature. The moment 


you take punishment out of prison life crime is no 


longer followed by evil consequences. You pervert 
nature ; you do the same wrong as if you took the 
evil result away from any other evil act ; you take 
away the fundamental bulwark which God has 
placed between the man’s disposition to do ill and 
his doing it. You rob him of that which so long 
as he zs evilly inclined alone can deter him from 
letting his disposition issue into act. Your princi- 
ple seeks alone to cure after the fact. But to rob 
him of all the God-designed prevention before the 
fact—that is, the knowledge that certain evil, suffer- 
ing or punishment, will be the inevitable conse- 
quence of his, act—is to take from him what in the 
nature of creation is his God-given right to keep 


1See editorial comment elsewhere.—Ebs. C. U. | 


‘are evil disposed ? 


him from doing evil. To rob him of this right is to 
set yourself against God and nature. To take a 
man out of the sphere of natural punishment—that 
i3, to put him in prison where he will not suffer the 
natural punishment he would receive outside, nor 
any punishment from the system inside, but rather 
a betterment of his condition, without compensating 
experience for it or for his past evil—is, as you must 
see, attempting to cure against God’s natural laws. | 

It is in the nature of things that such a plan 
would work harm and not good, as you will now 
permit me to show you would be the inevitable 
result. Imagine that such a law as you propose 
should be enacted, and that it be clearly explained 
to the entire criminal classes that prison discipline 
would no longer include anything unpleasant or dis- 
agreeable ; that is, would no longer include punish- 
ment, that crime would no longer be punished. Are 
you at a loss to imagine the result? To these igno- 
rant masses would it mean less than abrogation of 
the entire penal code? Could it result in less than 
striking from the hands of Government the sword 
by which it can alone be maintained so long as men 
Are you willing to undertake 
the government of New York City as it is, with 
that doctrine thoroughly infused into the compre- 
hension of its criminal classes? Are you prepared 
to take the responsibility of inculeating such a com- 
prehension of the law if you succeed in establish- 
ing your principle into law? I am pleased to 
esteem The Christian Union the leading organ of 
influence toward progressive legislation in this land. 
It is not visionary that, largely through your advo- 
cacy, your principle might become embodied into 
active law. This is what alarms me, that, through 
mistaken philanthropy, it seems quite possible that so 
great a misfortune may be brought upon us. It is an 
evil that to an unsuspected degree is already upon us. 

You say you “ would not turn your prisons into 
hotels.” It is a fact that in no few instances they 
are already become so; are so looked upon by the 
unfortunate classes of their district. They are 
healthy and comfortable, which their abodes, if they 
have any,are not. There is no lack of food there ; 
out of them there is. There is no worry or care 
for the future there ; out .of them, for these is un- 
ceasing uncertainty of food, raiment, and dwelling. 
At best, the work has not been harder. What if 


you now relieve them from all work, all other pun- 


ishment, and add a training school and kind, effi- 
cient teachers without compensations ? ‘The reason 
that greater harm has not followed from even the 
present condition of things—that is, from the cessa- 
tion of labor in prisons and the affording of better 
living than the inmates can secure for themselves 
without compensating disagreeables that the 
criminal classes outside have not yet comprehended 
the true state of things inside. But in time they will 
comprehend. The advocacy of your plan is instruc- 
tion to them. Endeavor to enact this plan into law 
would raise publicity of discussion that would inecul- 
culeate the idea among them that punishment of 
crime was abolished. Your proposition could not 
long issue into fact until the evils inherent in the 
principle would work their natural accomplishment. 

You will surely do me the justice to note that I 
advocate all the features of your plan that look to 
the moral cure of the prisoner and his education to 
be self-supporting. I only maintain that in order to 
secure him these blessings you must in the nature 
of things compensate them at times in the discipline 
of the prison with measures sufficiently disagreeable 
and unpleasant to preserve the proper balance of 
retributive consequence proportionate to the conse- 
quences he would suffer if left to his natural course 
out of prison, and which you rob him of by taking 
him out of their sphere and _ putting him in prison. 

The prisoner must not be taken from between 
the natural rewards and the natural retributions 
of life. On the contrary, prison life should set 
him more clearly between them. Make the sys- 
tem at times and places pleasant and delightful, 
that he may see the possibilities of right-doing 
and be encouraged toward them. Also, by kind- 
ness and teaching, make it possible for him through — 
capability to attain such possibilities ; but, on the 
other hand, at times and places make his discipline 
severe and disagreeable (not cruel or inhumane), 
else you render inoperative all your philanthropic 
endeavor, and do more harm than good. 

It is our great question of modern charity in 
another form. Just to the amount you bestow 
alms upon a man beyond the degree of weakening 
his inclination entirely to maintain himself, by just 
so much you do harm and defeat your purpose. 

_. Very truly, sir, the friend of your paper, your | 
cause, and your prisoner, HERBERT NICHOLs. 
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RELIGIOUS NEws. 


THE OLD AS ILLUSTRATING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE Rev. John Hall, D.D., delivered a lecture 

on the above subject, on Friday evening of last 
week, at the Church of the Holy Communion. “In 
answering the question, ‘ What is the use of giving 


so much importance to the Old Testament ?’” said | 


Dr. Hall, “I would say, because it is part of a 
Book coming, through sundry channels, from the 
one inspiring Spirit; and if we want to know the 
truth by which we are to live, and through which 
we are to be sanctified, we have to deal with that 
Book as a unit. It is important, in communicating 
the truth of the Scriptures, to get words that can 
be comprehended. The Bible does not begin with 
a series of definitions ; instead of that, it conveys 
ideas by the most interesting narratives ; and if we 
want to understand the whole of this Book of Rev 
elation, we should not fail to comprehend the earlier 
Scriptures, as our knowledge of them is assumed 
by the writers of the New Testament. Take the 


words Justification, Regeneration, Reconciliation, | 


Acceptance, Atonement, Israelites indeed, Born 
again, a Mediator, and so on: let us be mistaken 
as to the meaning of these, and we fail to catch the 
significance and get the benefit contemplated by the 
inspired writers. 

Go to the second chapter of Genesis and get 
there the word sanctified. It is used in relation to 
the seventh day. God rested from his work on that 
day and sanctified it—separated it from the com- 
mon days, set it aside for sacred purposes. But 
turn to the New Testament, to the Gospel of John, 
and you hear our Lord saying, ‘My Father hath 
sanctified me.’ Now, it would be easy for a cap- 
tious critic to say, ‘ We understand that to sanctify 
is to make a person that is bad, good. Here is a 
statement that Jesus is sanctified: did he need to 
be made pure?’ Nay, we are not willing to admit 
that meaning into the word at all; it is as we get 
it in the first book of the Old Testament: he is set 
apart from the ordinary conditions to a special and 
holy use. Again, in the fourth chapter of Genesis 
you get another very simple word—accepted. Itis 
used in relation to Cain and Abel, where the offer- 
ing of the one is accepted ; of the other, not. You 
find the word again and again in the Old Testa- 
ment; but you pass on to the New, and you come 
to such words as this: ‘ Accepted in the Beloved.’ 
You could not take in the fullness of it if you con- 
fined your reading to the New Testament. You 
take the word atonement in the Old Testament, and 
how frequently it is associated with priests and 
altars and sacrifices ! Nothing was accepted before 
the holy God until some atonement, shedding of 
Alood, had been made. You turn tothe New Testa- 
ment, and it is used once, in the Epistle to the 
Romans ; through Him, the Son, ‘ we have received 
the atonement.’ And when we look at all the atone- 
ment meant in the Old Testament, we are prepared 
to see how much is meant by this reconciliation— 


our sins blotted out, our offerings welcomed, our 


poor services stained with so much sin and weak- 
ness, yet well pleasing unto God, because he looks 
at than through Him in whom he is ever well 
pleased. 

“ What a wonderful picture is given of our race 
in the beginning! Adam and Eve happy and holy 
in Paradise, the Garden of the Lord, God walking 
and talking with them; no sorrow, no sin, no 
hunger or thirst, no sickness. Then sin enters, and 
some of the doers of evil might say, ‘ Look here, 
God’s whole plan has been upset.’ But wait, wait 
and see what he will do with whom ‘ one day is as 
a thousand years,and a thousand years as one day.’ 
Turn to the last chapter of the last Book of the 
New Testament. Behold the Paradise of God, not 
with one or two human beings in it, but a com- 
pany that no man can number, and there is the 
Tree of Life, whose fruit feeds them, and the River 
flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb. 
There is no tempter, no sorrow, no sin in that 
Paradise ; it is the New Jerusalem, where the 
human race, the seed of Adam and Eve, are brought 
and put in God’s garden again, and they shall be 
forever with the Lord. God is not defeated, nor 
his plans upset; and, as the song goes: Thou hast 
redeemed us by thy blood and made us kings and 
priests unto God, and we shall reign forever and 
ever. 

“In the summer-time, perhaps, at the seaside, 
you take up from the beach a cockle-shell, one of 
the ordinary products of the sea, which is, as you 


know, a protection for the little cockle; and as 
you look at it, you say, ‘It is only one of two; 
there must be a fellow—something that fits into 
these little openings, so that it is water-proof ; its 
nature shows that.’ Well, it is a simple illustra- 
tion of the essential oneness of the Old Testament 
and the New: the one implies the other, would be 
incomplete and unintelligible in a great many 
aspects if we had not the other.” | 


HINTS FOR YOUNG MINISTERS. 


‘figs series of lectures delivered before the 
Yale Theological School by the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Broadus, of Louisville, Ky., was concluded last week. 
It is generally thought that this has been one of 
the very best of the series in the annual Lyman 
Beecher courses. The attendance of students, clergy- 
men, and townspeople has been unusually large, 
and the pithy and original sayings of the lecturer 
have been listened to with the greatest interest. 
We have selected from the reports of the last three 
lectures printed in the New Haven papers some 
extracts which our readers may like to see: 


THE MINISTER AND HIS BIBLE. 


“ The preacher should have a systematic plan for the 
use of his Bible. First, study some passage, with the 
use of the original text and some commentaries. In 
this way let a man go over the -whole Bible, notin 
down thoughts which suggest themselves to his mind. 
Rapid reading of the Bible in the original language is 
one of the chief advantages of the knowledge of those 
languages. The revised version is coming more and 
more inte use, and it contains innumerable improve- 
ments upon the old version. It is not a good plan to 
read the whole Bible time after time in regular order, 
but some passages should be read more than others. 
Take some place or some persen and follow out the 
whole Bible history. It is also well for a preacher to 
commit to memory as much of the Bible as possible. 
Passages which are suitable to any occasion should be 
constantly in mind. . . . Some good people urge that a 
Christian ought to read nothing but the Bible. Char- 
lotte Elliot, who wrote ‘Just as I Am,’ was one of 
these people. I wonder why she wrote hymns! You 
cannot understand the Bible without reading other 
books. . . . Above all, young gentlemen, whatever you 
do and say in this world, don’t call the devotional read- 
ing of the Bible, the singing of God’s hymns, and the 
prayer at his throne, the preliminary exercise—pre- 
liminary to a poor, weak service of which you are the 
central figure.” 


THE MINISTER AND HIS HYMN-BOOK. 


“The modern-hymn book is the product of evolution. 
Hymns are found among the earliest literary produc- 
tions. Songs combine the rhythm of poetry with music. 
The origin of our hymn-book is undoubtedly to be 
found in the 150 psalms. 
tracts from Christian hymns to be met with in the 
epistles. It is clear that the apostolic Christians had 
many religious hymns, and delighted in singing them. 
The earliest Greek hymns that survive belong to the 
latter end of the fourth century, an age prolific in 
great preachers. In the eighth century iconoclasm 
gave rise to an excited religious feeling, and the result 
was an outburst of hymn literature. The great age of 
the Greek hymns was long past ere thatof Latin hymns 
began. The great age for the production of Latin 
hymns was during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and it is worthy of note that this was the age of the 
great Latin preachers, and the time of the revival of 
learning. I would — recommend to you the 
study of the Latin hymns. The German language con- 
tains more hymns than all the other languages com- 
bined. ‘The latest estimate places the number at 100,- 
000, while there are only about 17,000 in the English 
language. The German mind is rich in sentiment and 
imagination, and in German the terms of familiar life 
ean be introduced into devotional literature without 
irreverence or offense. The history of French hymns 
began with metrical psaltery. 

“ Dr. Broadus went on to describe the gradual devel- 
opment of English hymnal literature, and reviewed the 
most noted English hymn-writers and their character- 
istics. He said that the lowest ebb to which hymnal 
literature has descended can be found in the Salvation 
army hymn-book, in which old hymns have been altered 
in a grotesque way, and made so ridiculous as to be un- 
bearable to a refined taste. In conclusion he advised 
the theological students to learn to sing, and cultivate 
music, and cautioned them to exercise judgment and 
taste in the selection of hymns during their future min- 


-isterial careers.” 


THE MINISTER’S PRIVATE LIFE. 


“ A minister’s private life should be cheerful and 
kindly. A man who has an oratorical temperament has 
two tendencies, one of morbidness and one of irritable- 
ness, due to the high-strung nervoussystem. He is so ab- 
sorbed in his literary life that he neglects the duties and 
pleasures of home. The home life seems so common 
to him after the excitement of his public appearances. 
I am afraid this same morbidness finds its way into the 
lives of some ministers. Young gentlemen, I'll tell you 
a secret. If you wish to make a home happy by and 


There are apparently 


by, do as much courting after marriage as before, and 
keep it up to the end. 

“A minister’s life should be laboriously industrious, 
and a minister whose life is easy will never be success- 
ful. To serve God and laziness is as impossible as 
to serve God and mammon. | 

“A minister’s life should be marked by common 
sense. Many people think that common sense cannot 
co-exist with genius, an idea which must have been gen-— 
erated by knowledge of fourth-rate artists, seventh- 
rate poets, and ministers of no rate at all. The great 
artists, great poets, great orators, and great ministers 
have been men of common sense in the highest degree. 
There is no class of people who are in greater need of 
common sense than ministers, for there is many a | 
preacher who does more harm out of the pulpit than he 
does good in. * 

“A minister’s private life should be systematic. He 
has so many kinds of work todo. An eminent preacher 
has said: ‘I am expected to do as much talking as a 
lawyer, as much visiting as the family physician, and 
be everybody’s commissioner, all but the commission.’ ’’ 


MISSION NOTES. 


Burmah is again suffering from the scarcity of rice, 
and the Karens are in some cases actually near starva- 
tion-from the difficulty of transporting food to them. 
If the average income of each individual in India is 
only $10 (which a native authority considers a large 
estimate), money for extra supplies of food is not abun- 
dant, and the missionaries who desire to instruct the 
native churches in self-support have this. fact to regard. 
The only place of Christian worship in a district 
inhabited by 600,600 people is a chapel built by the 
aid of an American lady, and the force at work there 
consists of two missionaries with their wives and two 
native helpers. A mission school is reported at Bom- 
bay of over 100 pupils, unique in its co-education of the 
sexes ; the children are mainly from Christian families, 
and the plan of work is successful. When it is remem- 
bered that Bombay is next in population to London, 
and thus ranks as second city in the British Empire, all 
the efforts of missionary boards and educational socie- 
ties there seem in great disproportion to the vast num- — 
bers of people to be reached. There are in India 600 
native newspapers, all but six of which are opposed to 
Christianity. 


In China medical work is a strong aid to the 
preacher and teacher, and at Pekin Dr. Atterbury 
treated in one year over ten thousand cases, more than 
two hundred remaining in the hospital under his care 
and influence. The Bible work of William Murray in 
Glasgow prepared him to go further in his chosen 
work of spreading the Scriptures. After sixteen years’ 
experience as colporteur in Northern China, he was 
moved to attempt some method of instruction for the 
blind. Half a million of blind people are found in 
China, who wander in large numbers about the streets, 
without any provision for their comfort or instruction. 
Murray succeeded in eight years in adapting the intri- 
cate Chinese characters to a system which the sensitive 
fingers of the blind can now use for printing, and other 
processes to multiply Christian ‘literature and set Gos- 
pel words to music. Many blind evangelists use their 
gifts of song and speech, developed by touch, and 
women can reach their own sex, God’s Providence 
thus making their infirmity avail to bring others to a 
knowledge of him. In the province of Shantung native 
preachers are supplied by a Faith Mission, their sal- 
ary barely supplying food and clothing. Their labors 
are after the apostolic example, as well as their simple 
habits of life, and equally blessed results follow the 
work among their own countrymen. 


As a result of Captain James’s work at Kumamota 
fifteen years ago, a large school is established there, 
under the care of one of his former Japanese pupils, 
with work for girls by Mrs. Ebina, his wife. A church 


has been built, and one of the several missionaries there 


writes: “The demands for Christian instruction are 
more than we can supply.” The Presbyterian mission- 
aries plead for a “ Church of Christ” in Japan, as 
opposed to denominationalism, which plea is urged by 
the native pastors. 


A temperance tract written and circulated by a 
native Christian has had much good influence, and in 
one case resulted in the conversion of a prominent 
man. A Christian church in his town was built in con- 
sequence. In the city of Mishima a brewer became a 
Christian, and, after a struggle, yielding to his conscien- 
tious scruples, abandoned the business, and gave his 
large brewery for a church. Such examples of forsak- 
ing all to follow Christ are more than occasional from 
the mission fields. A work among Japanese laborers 
in the Sandwich Islands has included among the con-. 
— members of the Japanese embassy, who aid in the 
work. 


In imitation of the associate missions of Oxford and 
Cambridge men in India, an offer has been made to the’ 
Archbishop of Canterbury to bear the expenses of such 
a mission in Corea, with a band of priests to live in 
community. 


Very recent rumors come of an attack on the Ger- 
man and French missionaries at Tugu, on the East Afri- 
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-van Coast, south of Zanzibar. Several were massacred, : 


and others taken captive, besides the seizure of many 
natives rescued by the missionaries from slavery. The 
’ Arabs demand that the Germans evacuate the coast as 
the condition of releasing the missionaries they capt- 
ured. 


The girls’ seminary at Aintab, Turkey, one of the first 
opened in that region, was lately burned. It has tri- 
umphed, through great difficulties, over the masculine 
impression that instruction for girls was a “Satanic 
device.” Minister Strauss has obtained authority from 
the Grand Vizier for the Bible House at Constantino- 

ple to print in Turkish for circulation 35,000 Bible por- 
tions—the Psalms, Proverbs, the Four Gospels, and the 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH NOTES. 


Professor Rossiter W. Raymond has commenced a 
course of Monday evening lectures on the Bible, in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. They were to have been 
given in the church parlors, but the attendance at the 
first meeting was so large as to fill the lecture-room. 
The lectures are six in number, as follows: 


January 28. History of the Doctrine of Scriptural In- 
spiration. 
February 4. The Scriptural Doctrine of Inspiration. 
February 11. Mosesand Zoroaster. 
arch 4. Progressive Revelation. _ : 
Harsh 11. The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 
March 18. Jesus Christ the Fulfillment of Scripture. 
Invitations have been sent out by Plymouth League 
to a large number, especially of students in Brooklyn, 
to these lectures. - 3 
Mrs. McKay, who has for some years been at the 
head of the missionary work in connection with the 
Bethel, has resigned, and is about to be married. 
A series of Sunday evening lectures by laymen has 
been planned and commenced on Sabbath evening, 
February 3. Among the lecturers and topics are : 


son, on ‘* The Science of Common Things.”’ 
Mec Wingate on How to Keep Homes Healthy.” 
Mr. ilton W. Mabie, on ‘* Books and Reading.” 
The Hon. Seth Low, on “St. Patrick.” 
A series of eight have already been provided for, 
and if they prove a success, others may follow. __ 
The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, formerly of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, has resigned his pastorate of the 
Marey Avenue Church and accepted temporarily the 
place of Assistant Pastor, which he will probably fill 
until next fall. The church has been for some time 
in correspondence with a young man who is completin 
his studies abroad, and who, it is probable, will be calle 
to fill the position permanently. Mr. Bosworth is a 
graduate of the Bloomfield (Lll.) Wesleyan College, has 
had charge of churches in Chicago, Newburg, and 
Brooklyn, and has had offers of several pastorates of 
Congregational churches. 


SUNDAY AMONG STREET CHILDREN. 


For the past five years a number of the most intel- 
ligent and thoughtful women of this city have been in 
the habit of holding public conferences on subjects of 
social import. This year, for. instance, the delibera- 
tions of the three inonthly meetings already held have 
been on such subjects as the Work of Women in the 
Charitable and Benevolent Agencies of this city, the 
Workhouse, and the Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion. The next conference, to be held on the morning 
of Friday, February 8, at half-past ten, in Association 
Hall, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, will take up a subject deeply interesting and of 
fundamental importance—the Street Children’s Sun- 
day. One needs only to pass through any one of our 
tenement-house districts on a Sunday to realize that a 
horde of vandals is there being raised up, whose 
numbers and whose utter lack of civilizing influences 
bid fair to offer a serious menace to the public weal. 
Considerations not only of Christian charity but of 
self-preservation call for an attempt to reaeh these 
forlorn and neglected children ; and Sunday, by virtue 


of being a rest day for those who ought to move in the 


matter as well as by virtue of being pre-eminently the 
day for all humanitarian effort, is the day on which 
such an attempt should be made. Papers are to be pre- 
sented by Miss Annie Strathern, whose years of devoted 
work among these children as teacher in the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society schools render her especially quali- 
fied to speak on this subject ; by Dr. Gertrude Kelly, 
whose practice among the tenement-house dwellers on 
the East Side has given her deep insight into their 
needs, and by a lady of Brooklyn, who will give an account 
of the work of the Kyrle Society of London among the 
same class of children. As is the custom of all these 
conferences, an open discussion will follow, in the 
course of which it is to be hoped that some plan of 
action may be struck out, by which Sunday may be 
made not only a means of civilization, but “a delight ” 
to a class of human beings who have yet to learn the 
meaning of the word. The conferences are open to 
all, and a large attendance is urgently desired. No 
reporters are admitted to the meetings, that the 
utmost freedom may be felt by all women who desire 
to take part in the discussion. To those who are un- 
acquainted with these conferences, it will be a matter 
of importance that Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell is 
Chairman and that such women as Miss Grace Dodge 
are on the Committee. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Bedford Avenue Reformed Church of Brook- 
lyn (Dr. Terhune’s) is rejoicing in the extinction of a 
$50,000 mortgage. 

—Bishop Hurst is the authority for the statement 
that eight million persons in Mexico have never seen a 
copy of the Bible. | 

—The Memorial Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia (the Rev.S. A. Mutchmore pastor) was partly 
destroyed by fire on Sunday, January 19. 

—The Rev.-E. Walpole Warren, of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, this city, will conduct a mission in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Boston, beginning February 9. 

—The Union Park (Congregational) Church, Chicago, 
has organized a Young Men’s Society for the Study of 
American History and American Institutions, the pas- 
tor, the Rev. F. A. Noble, leader. | 

—A movement has been started among the Yale 
divinity students to organize for the assistance of the 
ministers of New Haven in pastoral work and work 
among the poor and non-attendants of the churches. 

—The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its Jan- 
uary meeting on January 28 in the Johnston Building. 
A paper by Robert D. Benedict, entitled “The Helper, 
an Apologue,” furnished the subject for discussion. 

—The Church of the Holy Trinity of Brooklyn has 


sold its property on Duffield Street tothe Concord Bap- 


tist Church for $40,000. The reason of the sale is that 
the locality is no longer specially suitable for a mission 


enterprise. 


—At the winter meeting of the Manhattan Associa- 


tion of Congregational Churches, held in Brooklyn on. 


Tuesday of last week, the Rev. Edward P. Thwing read 
a paper on “ City Perils,” and the Rev. T. B. McLeod 
on the question of the desirability of secularizing the 
public schools. 
—A bill has been introduced into the Connecticut 
Legislature for the incorporation of Christian churches. 
The bill has been approved by the representatives of 
the various religious bodies in Connecticut. Under this 
law churches would be incorporated without any separate 
parish organization. 
—By the will of the late N. L. Worden, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., a conditional residuary interest in a large 
estate is left to the Home Missionary Society, to be held 
until it.amounts to $1,000,000 before the income can be 
applied to charitable purposes. This is to take effect 
only in case the testator’s children have no sons. 
—Yale, Wesleyan, Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, 
Amherst, Cornell, Williams, Brown, Rutgers, Lafay- 
ette, Oberlin, and Hamilton Colleges have agreed to 
furnish delegations to speak at the students’ meetings 
to be held every Sunday evening through the winter at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York City. 
—The Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York held its eighth annual public meeting on 
Monday evening last at Association Hall, and addresses 
from President D. C. Gilman, LL.D., of Johns Hop- 


| kins University, the Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer, D.D., and 


the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., were the 
features of the programme. : 

—The Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., lately of Chicago, 
has been installed as pastor of the Second Congre- 

tional Church of Dorchester, Mass. . 
Sirens: D.D., delivered an_ address, and the installing 
prayer was offered by the Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D.; 
the Rev. Professor L. T. Townsend, D.D., delivered 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D.D., extended the right hand of fellowship, The 
Rev. Edward N. Packard delivered the charge to the 

eople. 
The committee of clergymen appointed at the 
Chickering Hall Conference to formulate plans for 
evangelical work in this city met one day last week 
at the Bible House, and listened to reports from 
sub-committees appointed to arrange for work in the 
Ninth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, and Eighteenth Wards. 
President Charles H. Parkhurst presided, and the Rev. 
Dr. Josiah Strong was elected permanent Secretary. 
President Parkhurst and Secretary Strong were ap- 
pointed to prepare an official announcement of the aims 
and purposes of the committee. | 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New York was 
observed on Monday nignt of last week at Association 
Hall. William E. Dodge, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, presided, and with him upon the platform were 
many prominent clergymen and lay supporters of the 
Association, among whom were the Rey. Dr. Daniel H. 
Greer, the Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany, Major-General 
O. O. Howard, General Clinton B. Fisk, Bowles Col- 

te, W. Jennings Demorest, and R. R. McBurney, 
The principal addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
D. H. Greer and General O. O. Howard. 

—A correspondent sends us the following news items 
relating to the First Congregational Church in Balti- 
more : 

Its members, including those absent, now number about 
200. The church has been without a pastor since October 1. 
The benevolent contributions for the year of the church 
members and its societies aggregate about $6,500. Of this 
amount over $4,500 was given for the purchase of a lot and 
the erection of a building for the Second Congregational 
Church of this city, and that largely by the liberality of a 
devoted member, who passed away in July last—Martin Haw- 
ley. His generous purse, his earnest, active Christian life, 
have been a conspicuous factor in the church for twenty 
—_ and will continue among its choicest memories. . The 


ome expenses of the church and Sunday-school, exceeding 
$3,600, make the total exceed $10,000. 


principal 


The Rev. David - 


—At the dedication of the new Catholic church, St. 
Paul’s, in Baltimore, on January 28, Cardinal Gibbons, 
in the course of his sermon, said : ‘“* We were informed 
recently by the daily newspapers that a certain anti- 
Christian-‘Sunday-school was organized in this city for 
the purpose of advocating an infidel doctrine. Several 
ministers appealed to the municipal authorities to sup- 
press the school. For my part, I would be sorry to see 
the arm of the civil law used toward the suppression 
of this school. Coercion is not conversion. Our divine 
Saviour never had recourse to the arm of the law or 
the sword in teaching his doctrine. The only weapons 
we ought to use are the weapons of argument and per- 
suasion in dealing with this school. The only sword I 
would draw against the enemy of Christ is the sword of 
the Spirit.” 

—The fourteenth annual report of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children for 
the year 1888 has just been issued. It shows that dur- 
ing the year the Society received from donations, sub- 
scriptions, and dues from members $22,130.17, with a 
total showing of $74,360.12, including rents received, 
interest of funds, and the proceeds of sale of West Shore 
bonds. The regular expense of carrying on the Society 
was $24,610.78, while $25,000 was paid on account 
for the purchase of 102 East Twenty-third Street, and 
$11,004.45 for alterations and improvements in the 
Society’s buildings. ‘ During the year,” says the report, 
“6,500 complaints were received and investigated, 2,244 
cases were prosecuted, 2,208 convictions were secured, 
and 3,216 children. were rescued and relieved.” The 
Society’s reception-rooms, during the eight years since 
their opening, have sheltered, clothed, and fed 5,333 
children, and furnished 43,513 meals. 

—The twenty-third annual meeting of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of New York State will 
be held in Watertown, February 21-24. The rapid 
growth of the Associations makes it very probable this 
will be avery large gathering. At Harlem last year 630 
delegates were present. General O. O. Howard is to 
make the opening address, and many other prominent 
speakers from this and other States will take part, 
among whom are Cleveland H. Dodge, of New York ; 
Professor A. G. Hopkins, of Hamilton College : Pro- 
fessor B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell University; J. W. 
Dean, Evangelist ; David McConaughy, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. Half-rate fares have been secured for dele- 
gates and friends on all principal railroads to Water- 
town. Full information in regard to these rates, ete., 
ean be secured from the secretaries of the various 
Associations of this State. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Henry A. Blake, lately of Providence, R. I., was installed 
as pastor of the First Church of Webster, Mass., on January 
31. The sermon was preached by the Rev. W. V.W. Davis, 
of Worcester. 

—J. H. Smith has declined a call from the First Chureh of 
Foxboro’, Mass. 

—-E, C. Hood, of West Medford, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. W. King was installed as pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, on January 30. 

—O. M was installed as pastor of the Second Church - 
of Hanover, Mass., on January 30. 

—H. E. Bray was installed as pastor of the church in Ware- 
ham, Mass., on January 30. 

—George Slocum has ——— a call to Toledo, Ia. 

—E. P. Butler, of Lyme, N. H., resigns. | 

—_J. P. Barrett, of Lacon, Ill., resigns. 

—QO. O. Smith has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Church of Frankfort, Kan. 

—D. T. Williams accepts a eall to Cambria, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. R. Macoubrey accepts a call to White Plains, N. Y. 

—S. A. Mowers has accepted a eall to the First Chureh of 
Lafayette, Ind. 

a S. Grimes, D.D., has become pastor of the First Av- 
enue Church of Evansville, d. 

—J. E. Mason, of Metuchen, N. J., has received a eall to 
the First Church of Jamaica, L. I. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Charles Goodrich, D.D., died in New Orleans, La., on 
January 28. He was rector of St. Paul’s Church from 1835 
until 1862, when, it is stated, he was removed from his pulpit 
under the orders of General Butler, for omitting the prayer 
for the President of the United States, and sent to Fort 
Lafayette, N. Y. Forsome years after the war he had charge 
of churches in Baltimore and Baton Rouge, but returned to 
his old church a few years ago as rector emeritus. 

—Marion Crosley has become rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

oseph Reynolds has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to accept a call to Morris- 


ania. - 

—F. B. Draper, of St. Andrew’s Church, Emporia, Kan., 
has F 

—William Short has become rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—Thomas Gausse has accepted the rectorship of the Hen- 


shaw Memorial Church, Baltimore, 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John Steele, D.D., a well-known divine of the Reformed 
Church, died in Newark, N. J., on January 17. 

—Theodore Shafer has become pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Millstone, N. J. 

—A. M. Haskell, for more than nineteen years pastor of 
the Unitarian church in West Roxbury, Mass., has resigned. 

—A. C. Dixon, of the Emanuel Baptist Church, Baltimore, 
Md., has received a call from the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City. 

—W. A. Partridge has received a eall from the Central 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

—Henry Stetzel, the oldest clergyman in the Evangelical 
Church in Pennsylvania, and the author of several theological 
— died in Allentown, Pa., on January 28, at the age of 
eighty. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


-RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.’ II. 


The second volume of Renan’s “ History of the 
People of Israel” greatly surpasses the first in 
the interest of its subject-matter. It opens with the 
reign of David and ends with the fall of Samaria. 
On any theory of the Old Testament, these three 
centuries are packed full of critical, significant, and 
fruitful events. The rise of Jerusalem as a seat of 
power under David, the establishment of a central 
sanctuary there under Solomon, the enlargement of 
the kingdom, followed so promptly by the great 
division ; the fortunes of the rival monarchies, cul- 
minating in the fall of the larger but less compact 
and steady of the two; the great religious revival 
through the agency of the prophets, the develop- 
ments of literature—these topics all belong here. 
For Renan, in whose view the national life hardly 
begins before the monarchy, and for whom what 
we know as the Old Testament religion is the crea- 
tion of the prophets, while sacred history and 
legislation have their beginnings in the same great 
movement, these centuries contain, one might 
almost say, the essential substance of the history. 
What comes before is a mere preface; what fol- 
lows, the necessary sequel. 

All the scenes of the drama are brought before 
us in these pages with remarkable vivacity. The 
figures are better defined, their relations clearer, 
their functions more distinctly indicated, than in 
the first volume. The freshness of historical imag- 
ination which has always been one of the chief 
sources of Renan’s power appears to great advan- 
tage. His admirable lucidity, his fertile resources 
of illustration, his skill in making his readers for- 
get the workshop in attention to the work, are all 
exemplified to a remarkable degree. He acknowl- 
edges in his preface that he regards the period 
here treated as the most important with which he 
has to deal, and he has handled it as if he thought 
so; his treatment is never so exhaustive as to be- 
come ponderous, but while his touch is light and 
rapid, it is both careful and firm. 

The defects of the book (of which more presently) 
are among the gravest that one could conceive, but 
it is not on that account to be dismissed with a 
sweeping sentence of condemnation. There is sug- 
gestion and instruction in it. In the account of the 
origin of the Jehovistic and Elohistic documents, 
é. g-, much as one may dissent, there are pregnant 
hints as to modes and results of literary activity in 
its earlier forms. So, amid much perversity of 
statement with reference to the prophets, there are 
sentences and paragraphs which enliven our 
thoughts of their public ministrations with fresh 
and true glimpses of their conditions, their moral 
and religious attitude, the manner of their preach- 
ing, the means by which it was preserved. It is 
not without its advantages, also, to listen to the 
characterization of the different kings, to the analy- 
sis of habits and tendencies, to the interpretation of 
critical events and judgments upon them, from one 
who is untrammeled even by salutary prejudices, 
and who is, therefore, almost sure to detect some 
aspects of his subject which have been obscured in 
the traditional view of them—even though the tra- 
ditional view may be radically nearer the truth 
than his own. 

- For all this, however, the criticism demanded by 
the book could hardly be more severe. The criticism 
is necessarily to some extent personal. Renan dis- 
plays himself in his work in almost unrivaled fash- 
ion. He leaves no doubt, therefore, upon a mind 
competent to judge, that he lacks the first great 
requisite of a successful historian—genuine sym- 
pathy with his subject. The religious awakening 
in which the prophets figured was, first and last 
and always, a matter of intense conviction. The 
prophets were men terribly in earnest. Now, an 
indifferentist, like Renan, may depict earnestness, but 
he cannot fully enter into it, and therefore he cannot 
do it justice. He is superficial in tone and patron- 
izing in manner. He recognizes the fact that the 
prophets achieved a great work, but he does not 
appreciate the value of that work. Zeal is fanati- 
cism, sternness is gloomy exaggeration, moral lofti- 
ness is narrow and ascetic. He has no grasp of the 
meaning of sin and of holiness. 

Hence he lacks reverence, and shows the lack in 
painful ways. Some of his utterances have an 


1 Histoire du Peuple d’Israél. Par Ernest Renan. Tome 
Deuxiéme. (Paris: Calmann Lévy.) 


History of the People of Israel. )(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 


| Franciscan (p. 51). 


amiable brutality about them which is revolting; 
as when we are told of Jahweh that “this capri- 
cious god is favoritism itself” (p. 49), and his 
position in the eyes of his servants is compared with 
that of Francis of Assisi in the eyes of a medizval 
There are other expressions 
of a similar kind, not fitto repeat. Itis not strange 
that with this obtuseness in regard to the Divine 
Being as conceived by the Israelites, there should be 
repulsive features in the description of the men of 
God—that even the prophets should be represented 
in belittling phrases. 

Out of the lack of prejudice in favor of God- 
fearing kings and preachers springs some very 
obvious prejudice against them. Praises for Ahab 
would be worth more if they were mated with a 
sounder estimate of David. 

We must forego extended comment upon details 
of historical criticism, although issue might be 
joined at many points. It is certainly to be regretted 
that Renan has not taken pains to assume an inde- 
pendent attitude toward the chronology of the two 
kingdoms. His treatment of the Assyrians, although 
he has some interesting remarks, is rather dis- 
appointing. His unwillingness to identify Rel with 
Tiglathpileser is not easily explicable. But the 
great historical blunder is that of making the 
prophets, particularly the Northern prophets of the 
ninth century B.c., the real founders of what we 
understand as the Hebrew religion. It is not only 
the narrative portions of the Old Testament that 
disprove this (discredit is cast on them by the 
writer); it is disproved equally by the testimony 
of all the prophets whose words have been pre- 
served to us. Neither the literary prophets of 


the eighth century nor their predecessors, such 


as Elijah, have any notion of establishing a new 
religion. To them the people are in apostasy. 
The religious standard is something long ago 
fixed. They are endeavoring to lift their coun- 
trymen up to it again from the state of decline in 
which they find them. They appeal to the past 
experiences of Jahweh’s goodness by way of.argu- 
ment. They enter upon no demonstration of his 
claims, but assume that the heart and mind of their 
hearers will respond, that their words will be 
reinforced by the memories and consciences of 
the generation they seek to influence. Undoubt- 
edly they wrought a great religious reformation. 
They grasped neglected truths and revived forgot- 
ten moral axioms. More than this: they were 
themselves teachers with personal authority, be- 
cause they were the personal recipients of new 
truth. Their conceptions were deeper and wider, 
their knowledge was fuller, their utterances char- 
acterized by a riper spirituality, than was possible 
to earlier generations. Nor can we ignore the low 
level of religious thought and experience preva- 
lent among the people at large—the materialistic 
conceptions, the readiness to worship Jahweh 
under visible forms, the grossness of idolatry into 
which the nation and its rulers were only too ready 
to fall. But the prophetic teachings are unintelli- 
gible if this state of things was a stage of develop- 
ment, and not a reaction from higher ideals and 
holier commandments. “Thdu shalt have no other 
gods before me” and “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image” are the foundation, not 
the apex, of the pyramid. . 

To Renan, this whole question of the Old Tes- 
tament religion, though interesting, is in no sense 
vital. His nescient philosophy has its say over 
again in the present volume. He will not even 
commit himself on the query, amid the conflicting 
purposes of Greek and of Hebrew influence, whether 
it is better that we should yield to the other. The 
closing sentences of the volume are sad beyond the 
author’s intent : 

“To venture to say which of these two opposing 
tendencies is right, one would have to know what 
is the aim of humanity. Is it the good of the indi- 
viduals that compose it? Is it the attainment of 
certain abstract and, so to say, objective ends, 
demanding hecatombs of individuals as sacrifices ? 
Each one answers according to his moral tempera- 
ment, and that suffices. . . . Be tranquil; if we are 
of those who are mistaken, who are working at, cross- 
purposes with the divine will, that is of no great 
consequence.” This moral skepticism, this pathetic 
indifference, disables the historian, besides wreck- 
ing the man. . 


—The biography of William Lloyd Garrison, by his 
sons, will be completed this autumn by the issue of the 
final two volumes from the office of the “Century ” 
Company. These volumes cover the years 1841 to 1879. 
A general index will be added to the last volume. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.' 

In his preface to the first volume of this work 
Professor Richardson set forth his purpose in its 
preparation. He said very truly that the histories 
of our literature which have so far been issued have 
been narrative and descriptive rather than critical 
or philosophical. The historians have concerned 
themselves with full and accurate reports of pretty 
much everything that has been written since the 
country was settled, and their work has been defect- 
ive, consequently, in lack of perspective. Great 
space has been given to writers of the seventeenth 
century, for instance, whose names in any true per- 
spective of American literature ought to have only 
the barest mention. In his own work Professor 
Richardson expressed his intention to present the 
writers of the country in something like their just: 
proportions, and so to give a critical estimate of 
what has been done in American literature. 

The publication of the second volume completes 
the work, and is devoted to the two important sub- 
jects of poetry and fiction. It traces the devel- 
opment of the American imagination as seen in its 
poetry from the early settlement of the country 
down to the time of Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell ; 
and it tells the story of the growth of fiction with 
the same comprehensiveness. In many respects 
Professor Richardson has been true to the intention 
set forth in his preface. He has devoted small 
space to many writers of colonial times who here- 
tofore have received much attention at the hands 
of students of American literature; he has in an 
appreciable degree secured a just perspective and 
has assigned their relative positions to the men who 
have contributed to the development of literature 
in this country. The great body of his work is 
devoted to the men and books of the last eighty 
years, during which time only there may be said 
to have been an American literature. Professor 
Richardson’s work throughout has the great merit 
of being interesting. It is written without much 
grace of style, but with a certain directness and at 
times an off-hand quality which are not disagree- 
able to one accustomed to the formality of a great 
deal of our historical writing. If Professor Rich- 
ardson has missed in large measure the charm of 
style with which.Brooke or Arnold or Dowden or 
Hutton have familiarized us in dealing with liter- 
ary history, he has escaped the academic dullness of 
Saintsbury and other writers of that school. His 
work has a certain homespun quality which will 
make it interesting to the great mass of American 
readers, and its chief use will be to serve as a famil- 
iar guide-book to such readers. It will take them 
pleasantly through the whole course of our literary 
development, will introduce them to our foremost 
writers and to their characteristic work, and, with- ~ 
out being in any sense final or exhaustive, will 
serve an excellent purpose. Probably Professor 
Richardson had no expectation of doing more than 
he has succeeded in doing. It is much too early 
to attempt a history of American literature, and 
when the time comes, such a history must disclose 
more philosophic insight and a stronger grasp of 
the genius of our people than are to be found in 
this work. But there is reason to be grateful to 
one who is thoroughly well informed and who has 
the ability to interest others in the themes which 
have engrossed him. , 


WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD.’’? 


If from among the long-buried ruins of some 
ancient Eastern city there should be unearthed 
a hitherto unknown copy of the Old or the New 
Testament, with what avidity would Bible students 
seize upon the record, and how eagerly would their 
interpretation of it be looked for by readers in gen- 
eral; Egyptian tombs, Assyrian tablets, and the 
ruins of ancient Palestine are unfolding collateral 
history which confirm the main features of the 
Bible record, thus strengthening our contidence.in 
the grand purpose of God toward mankind, and 
rendering more interesting and instructive both the 
Old and the New Testament. 

“The Wonderful Story of Old,” as given by Mr. | 
Willson, is told in simple, entertaining style, adapted © 


1 American Literature. 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richard- 
son. Volume II. American Poetry and Fiction. (New. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.) , 

2 The Wonderful wag A Old. The Scenes, Incidents, and 
Events recorded in the Holy Bible, with a brief account of the 
Prophecies, the Poetical Books, and the Epistles ; to which is 
added Important Testimony from Tradition, Ancient Inserip- 
tions, and other sources, to illustrate and confirm the Sacred 

ecord. Enriched with Poetic Gems and the best Thoughts 
of Biblical Scholars and Critics. By Marcius Willson. Hand- 
somely illustrated from the works of the Great Masters. In 
Two Volumes. (Philadelphia: Robert Pierpont Willson.) 
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to popular use by its harmonious arrangement and 
by the elucidations which are drawn from contem- 
poraneous history and customs, literature, archzol- 
ogy, and art. It makes no pretense of being spe- 
cially critical, but is a connected record of events, 
with information concerning the various books of 
the Bible and their authors, so that the reader may 
understand the probable order in which they were 
written, the circumstances which gave rise to them, 
and the objects which the writers desired to accom- 
plish. 

These volumes contain not less than 230 illustra- 
tions, more than 140 of which are full-page. More 
than fifty different artists are represented, among 
whom are: Raphael, Rubens, Da Vinci, Paul Vero- 
nese, Vernet, Bida, Northcote, Doré, Kaulbach, 
Bartlett, Biermaun, Hamilton, Munkacsy, Plock- 
horst, Hoffmann, and others. 

A pleasant feature of this work is the frequent 
introduction of poetical quotations. Few realize 
how often writers not classed as “ religious’’ have 
seized on some Scripture incident as inspiring a 
poem ; and the selections here made are not alone 
from those whose many sacred songs have been the 
expression of their own inner feelings, but from 
others, for whom the Bible stories seem to have 
been only an occasional inspiration which they could 
not resist. ‘These poems have been judiciously 
chosen. Selections no less judicious, but fewer in 
number, are made from prose writers: such as 
Stephens’s vivid description of Mount Sinai as he 
saw it during his Eastern travels .Milman’s and 
Headley’s sketches of scenes in the wilderness; 
Dean Stanley’s narrative of the Death of Sisera, etc. 

Of even greater interest is testimony corrobora- 
tive of the early Scripture narratives, gathered, not 
from other Biblical writers (for the work is pleas- 
antly free from so called “ proof-texts ”’), but from 
archeological sources, sculptures and inscriptions 
found in recent excavations, manuscripts lately 
deciphered, and traditions. 

Following the story of the events recorded in the 
Bible, “‘ Part Second,” in each volume, contains ex- 
planatory articles of much interest, on various topics 
_within the scope of the work. They make a sort 
of informal Biblical encyclopedia, giving the reader, 
in a clear, graphic, and comprehensive way, just 
the information needed for an intelligent study of 
the “ Wonderful Story of Old.” - 


- The scenes of Mr. Walter Besant’s latest novel, 
For Faith and Freedom, are laid in that stirring epoch 
of English history when “ King” Monmouth’s unhappy 

- and short-lived rebellion was followed by the cruelties 

of the despicable and bloodthirsty Judge Jeffreys, and 
when many of those who had taken part against James 

II. in the battle of Sedgemoor, and had escaped the 

horrors of hanging, drawing, and quartering, and the 

festering diseases of loathsome prisons, were sold as 

- slaves for transportation to the West Indies. Events 

tragical, romantic, and thrilling crowd the sober pages 

of the historians of this time, and for the novelist it is 

a most inviting subject. Mr. Besant has improved the 

opportunity with his usual skill as a story-maker, ease 

of narration, and charm of style. His characters are 
well contrasted and strongly drawn : a Puritan minister 

of devoted religious patriotism and noble mind, but a 

child in things of this world ; a fine English squire of 

the best type ; a bluff English sailor of curious knowl- 
edge in forgotten drinks and oaths, of high spirit and 
adventurous tastes; a villain of the Jeffreys stamp, 

‘a close follower of that cruel and hated judicial mon- 
ster ; a fair and gracious maiden of the type the author 
has drawn so well in “ Dorothy Foster” and in “The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,” and others of striking personal- 
ity. These all move ina plot of exceeding interest, and 
adventures in the rebellion, in prison and hiding, on 
shipboard, in slavery at the Barbadoes, and in final 
escape, follow each other in rapid sequence. - There is 
in the method and style of this tale much of that de- 
lightfully antique flavor which gives such special charm 
to those other two novels of the author we have just 
mentioned. “ For Faith and Freedom,” though it does 
not equal in brilliancy or humor “ The Chaplain of the 
Fleet”’—how few novels of our day do, for that matter ! 
—is yet one of the author’s best conceived and most care- 
fully written books. The Inner House, by the same 
author, is rather a clever experiment in invention than a 
novel. The author imagines a people who have discov- 
ered a preventive of old age and death, and as a result 
grow into a loveless and passionless existence, without 
ambition, hope, or fear (except of accident or violence). 
They sink lower and lower, losing individuality and 
intelligence, becoming mentally inert, and leaving ali 


direction and invention to a few bolder spirits who - 


have from the et plotted for power. A rebel- 
lion, or renaissance, led by a young girl, leads some of 
them to renounce the privilege of never-ending life, 
and to return to the old- order of things—love, strug- 
gle, ambition, hope—and death. The fancy has its 
moral, and is carried out with taste and skill. Both of 
these stories are published in Harper & Brothers’ 
‘¢ Franklin Square Library.” 


.and not infrequently really imaginative. 


Mr. Maurice Thompson tells The Story of Louisiana 
in the “ Story of the States ” series, edited by Mr. E. S. 
Brooks and published by the D. Lothrop Company 
(Boston). Certainly few, if any, of the States have a 
more picturesque and romantic history than the land 
discovered by De Soto, the former colony of Spain and of 
France, the scene of the Battle of New Orleans and of 
some of the most important events in the war of seces- 
sion, the home of the Creoles invested with such a charm 
by the sketches and stories of Cable, and the possessor 
of one of the most peculiarly interesting and individual 
of American cities. Mr. Thompson has sketched the 
story with sympathy, and in an agreeable descriptive 
way, not overloading his narrative with details, yet 
omitting nothing of real significance. The chapters 
on the history of Louisiana during the last’ war and 
her political condition since are hurried and inaccu- 
rate, and contain too many generalizations ; but these, to 
be sure, are difficult subjects to handle in the popular 
and graphic treatment of the subject required by the 
character of the series. The book is furnished with 
a bibliography of the subject, a chronological epitome, 
an index, and many illustrations by Mr. D. L. Bridg- 
man. | 
Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey, whose name is’ well 
known to our readers, has prepared a little volume 
called Favorite Authors for Children, containing pleas- 
antlygwritten sketches of Longfellow, Whittier, Miss 
Aleott, the Cary sisters, and. others, accompanied: by 
portraits. (Chicago: Inter-State Publishing Co.) 


Scotch Caps, by “ Jak,” is a capital story for boys, 
telling of school and outdoor life, with a fair amount 
of the spice of adventure, but no sensationalism. (New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


SOME BITS OF VERSE. 


Three prettily printed volumes of collected poems 
by three of our best minor verse-writers come to 
us from F. A. Stokes & Brother, of this city. Wood 
Blooms, by John Vance Cheney, includes a hundred 
or more poems in many veins and in diverse meas- 
ures. All, with the exception, perhaps, of two or 
three dialect and partly humorous pieces which do not 
seem to us altogether successful, display great command 
of technique, a graceful and lively fancy, and decided 
originality of expression. None is prettier than “St. 
Isophore,” which some of our readers may remember as 
having first appeared in this paper. Old and New 
World Lyrics, by Clinton Scollard, is more dramatic in 
choice of subjects, with constantly recurring swift 
glances at human passion and suffering. The style is 
sometimes a trifle hard, but there is nothing crude 
about the work, and there seems to be lier work a finer 


finish than some of Mr. Scollard’s earlier work. The 
third of these volumes, Mr. George Klingle’s In the 
Name of the King, is, as its name implies, religious in 
character. We are inclined to think that the author is 
too fond of experiments in unusual meters, and that he 
is at his best when using the simpler forms of versifica- 
tion. There isa quite genuine sincerity of feeting in 
the poems. Here is one of the best : |. 
TO BE CONTENT. 
Father, I do not ask | 
That thou wilt choose some other task -~ 
And make it mine. I pray ee 
But this: let every day ‘ 
Be molded still 
By thy own hand; my will 
Be only thine, however dee 
I have to bend thy hand to Ten: 
Let me not simply do, but be content, 
Sure that the little crosses each are sent, 
And no mistake can ever be I 
With thine own hand to choose for me, 
Changing Moods is the apt and truly descriptive title 
of a volume of poems by William Hunter Birekhead. 
Some are lightly and rapidly thrown off the pen with- 
out affectation or pretentiousness ; others have been 
polished svith more labor and are graceful and charm- 
ing bits of versification. Of the latter class are in par- 
ticular “ Pale Twilight,” “The Dance of the Clover,” 
and “ The Wave.” We do not imagine that the author 
believes himself to rank with the royal wielders’ of the 
pen, but he is honest in purpose, direct in expression. 
(Cambridge : 
John Wilson & Sons.) Grandma’s Memories isthe title 
of a simple and pretty little story in verse by Mary D. 
Brine, accompanied by some really charming reproduc- 
tions by lithography of drawings by Mr. A. Wilde 
Parsons. (NewYork: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.) 
Mrs. M. F. Butts is exceedingly felicitous in the spirit 
and daintiness of her poems forchildren. Cockle Shells 
and Silver Bells is as pretty a collection of such verse as 
one often sees—fanciful, delicate, and tuneful to a 
degree. Such a delicate piece of word-painting as the 
poem on Artists’ Falls (North Conway) is well worthy 
of preservation in the popular anthologies. (Buffalo : 
Moulton, Wenborne & Co.) Our Glorified (we do 
not fancy this title) is a collection of “ poems and pas- 
sages of consolation especially for those bereaved by 
the loss of children,” edited by Elizabeth Howard Fox- 
croft. Many writers of note are represented. (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard.) Rebel Rhymes, by Elizabeth J. 
Hereford, is a laudable and earnest effort to honor the 
memory of the Southern soldier. There is no ill-temper 
or rancor in the poems, but their literary quality is not 
high. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) f The 


Legend of Psyche, and Other Verses by Carrie Warner 


Morehouse (St. Johnsbury : Charles T. Walter), Tan- 
cred’s Daughter, by Charles G. Blandin (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and Bertram the Prince (Phila- 
delphia : Published by the Author), it may be said that 
all show ambition rather than, as yet, achievement. 


_ LITERARY NOTES. 


—The followmg English authors who died during the 
past year were possessed of personal estates of the sums 
named : Bonamy Price, $58,500 ; Leone Levi, $44,000 ; 
J. Cotter Morison, 336,000 ; Matthew Arnold, $5,200. 

—A translation of Dr. Geffcken’s * Pen Sketches of 
the British Empire,” with an English preface, will be 
published in London soon. It contains essays on Prince 
Albert, Lord Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. 
Gladstone. 

—Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert have recently pub- 
lished a new edition of “Thg Gospel History,” by James 
R. Gilmore and Lyman Abbott. The usefulness of this 
volume for Sunday-school teachers and students of the 
Bible has been universally recognized. The new edi- 
tion has been revised and perfected in those matters of 
detail which are of the highest importance to the com- 
pleteness of such work ; namely, indexes and refer- 
ences. 

—“ The Last Journal” of the late Lady Brassey will 
be published here at once by Longmans, Green & Co. 
It contains an account of the trip of the “Sunbeam ” to 
India, Borneo, and Australia. The publishers, at Lord 

Brassey’s request, have, they say, sought to make this 
one of the most sumptuous volumes of late years ; it is 
elaborately illustrated from drawings by Mr. R. T. 
Prichete and from photographs. The woodcuts: have 
been done by the best English engravers ; and variety 
and novelty have been gained by the insertion of some 
forty monotints executed in lithography. 

—The series of essays on Evolution delivered before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association are to be published 
in neat pamphlet form. (New Ideal Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston).- Nos. 1 and 2 are already issued, 
the first being a paper on Herbert Spencer’s life, 
writings, and philosophy by Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son; the second, an essay on Darwin’s life, works, 
and influence by the Rev. John W. Chadwick. As 
to the selection and arrangement of topies in the 
programme of the Ethical Association, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says : “ The mode of presentation seems to me 
admirably adapted for popularizing Evolution views ;” 
and Mr. John Fiske writes: “I think your schedule 
attractive and valuable.” | 

—Sarah Orne Jewett has rarely written a more 
entertaining and natural sketch of New England char- 
acter than the brief and quietly humorous story, “A 
Winter Courtship,” which opens the February “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly.” From a sharply and suggestively writ- 
ten article on “The Spirit of American Polities,” by 
C. W. Clark, we quoted at some length last week. 
Henry C. Lea tells a true story of torture and extortion 
in the days of the Inquisitron. Harriet Waters Preston 
brings out in bold relief certain passages in the life of 
Cicero under the title “ Under Which King?” Other 
good reading will be found in Agnes Repplier’s agree- 
ably written paper makiyg “ A Plea for Humor,” Philip 
G. Hubert’s deseription 1e improved phonograph, 
H. P. Robinson’s story, “ The Gift of Fernseed,” W. P. 
Stafford’s poem, “ Eurylochus Transformed,” and in 
the reviews and critical notes. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott has been in charge 
of the department of theology and ecclesiastical history 
in the new Century Dictionary, which is to begin to 
appear within a few months. The publishers state 
that “ great care has been taken to secure a treatment 
of the different points of doctrine and ritual which will 
be recognized by members of the sects to which they 
are peculiar as full and fair.” The aim has been to 
provide a dictionary and encyclopedia which will com- 
prise, in its definitions, the history and rites of all 
branches of the Christian Church, statements of spe- 
cial doctrines and tenets, historical accounts of the vari- 
ous sects and of religious orders, ete. This encyclopedic 
information on special subjects is to be one of the most 
important features of the new dictionary. All ecclesi- 
astical terms, descriptions of ritual, ete., ete., have 
been submitted for criticism and suggestion to scholars 
and divines of the various churches involved, in order 
to secure accuracy and fairness, 

—'The February number of the “Book Buyer ” strik- 
ingly brings out the natural evolution which is bringing 
this periodical to something approaching completeness 
as a medium of literary news. The various depart- 
ments show careful work, and, what is still better, a 
sound editorial instinct for intelligent division of the 
field and for seizing upon those things which reading 
people and book-lovers care to know about. The Feb- 
ruary number contains an excellent portrait of Wilkie 
Collins, with a condensed ‘biographical and critical arti- 
cle ; letters of literary news from Boston and Eng- 
land ; an account of the author of the story of “An 
African Farm,” with a portrait ; short reviews of the 
newest books, special articles on recent fiction and 
recent poetry, a careful review of Professor Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealth,” with copious notes of 
interesting matters about authors and books, and with 
a good selection of extracts from the newest books. 
These features, with the new department of “The Lit- 
erary Querist,” make the “ Book Buyer” a very com- 
plete record of the world of letters, and make it, there- 
fore, very serviceable to all those who are interested in 
literature. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


WHAT WILL BE THE DECISION? 


The House of Representatives of Pennsylvania 
by a vote of 132 to 54, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of New Hampshire by a vote of 166 to 131, 
and the Senate of Nebraska by a vote of 21 to 11, 
have decided in favor of submitting the prohibitory 
amendment to popular vote. In each case the 
credit is que to the Republicans, though in New 
Hampshire the votes of twenty-four Democrats and 
one Independent were necessary to secure sub. 
mission, as a number of Republicans repudiated the 
plank in their State platform pledging it. 

In Pennsylvania the election will take place on 
the 18th of June, which the anti-Prohibition papers 
are reminding the friends of the measure is the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. ‘The Repub- 
lican majority of nearly one hundred thousand in 
the State is thought by many Prohibition Repub- 
lieans to give promise of success in the contest. 
This, however, seems very doubtful. Under the 
Brooks law, passed last year, the State has one day 
of strict prohibition, and the number of saloons, 
according to Prohibition testimony, has been reduced 
from 14,704 in 1887 to 7,728. Shortly after the 
Brooks law was passed the Philadelphia ** Record ” 
said : “ In the High License law there is the great- 
est bulwark against the introduction of a prohib- 
itory amendment in Pennsylvania.” The success 

-of the measure in Philadelphia bids fair to enable 
it to secure the anticipated results. The number of 
commitments to the county prison from June 1 to 
November 1, 1887, was 13,554; in the correspond- 
ing months in 1888 it was reduced to 8,455. The 
commitments to the House of Correction during 
the same months decreased from 2,663 to 1,823. 
These results are altogether the best that have been 
attained by any high license law anywhere in the 
country. ‘The opponents of high license point out 
that the reduction in the number of the saloons was 
only in a slight degree due to the license fee de- 
manded, as is shown by the fact that outside of the 
counties in which Philadelphia and Pittsburg are 
situated the number of saloons was only decreased 
840. The action of the courts in these cities in 
refusing two-thirds of the licenses applied for in- 
volved so much of colorable monopoly and favorit- 
ism that it is doubtful whether it is sustained by 
public opinion. Nevertheless, until this policy has 
been abrogated, the vast majority of the moderate 
' temperance people of these cities will probably re- 
fuse to risk the good which has already been 
secured by voting for absolute prohibition,. which 
they surely cannot enforce. It also seems probable 
that in many counties the revenue derived from 
the present license fees will be an argument with 
the heavy taxpayers against adopting State prohi- 
bition. 

In New Hampshire the prespects of success for the 
amendment are even less, for in this State two- 
thirds of all the votes cast are necessary for its rat- 
ification. The fact that a bare majority of the 
Constitutional Convention voted for the submission 
of the amendment to the people augurs badly for 
its success. New Hampshire already has statutory 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicants, though their 
manufacture is permitted. Nevertheless, in the 
city of Portsmouth, with but ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, there are, according to the “ Voice,’ 150 
persons with Federal liquor licenses. The “ Voice ” 
naturally maintains that this disgraceful violation 
of the law is due to the influence of the great 
’ brewery of Frank Jones. _ Yet if the statutory laws 
ean be defied so openly, it is not likely that two- 
thirds of the people of the State will favor the in- 
corporation of prohibition into their constitutional 
law. 

In Nebraska the prospects of the amendment ought 
to be better. In Omaha, though the number of the 
saloons has been reduced to 250 by the $1,000 
license fee, there appears to have been no diminu- 

tion in drunkenness and crime. In fact, the statis- 
tices of crime in Omaha are appalling. It is stated 
that there were last year 11,910 arrests, though the 
entire population of the city was but 110,000. Of 
these arrests, 2,962 were of prostitutes, who are 
every month brought before the court and “fined.” 
The revenue derived from this source last year was 
$18,508, most of which was paid into the school 
fund! The Prohibitionists assert that the public 
conscience has been corrupted by the adoption of 
the license principle. 

Another reason for hoping for the success of the 

amendment in Nebraska is that the population of 


the State is largely agricultural, like that of the 
neighboring State of Kansas, and in Kansas the 
policy of prohibition is apparently more success- 
ful than in any other State in the Union. Last 
week’s hews brought to us authoritative reports as 
to the working of prohibition in« the two States of 
Kansas and Rhode Island; the population of the 
latter being as distinctly urban as that of the former 
isrural. In Rhode Island the law is so openly trod- 
den upon that it is likely to be stamped out. 
The Providence “ Journal” prints diagrams show- 
ing the location of 529 saloons in that city, 
and these 529 do not include the drug stores 
or clubs, or the rooms in the tenement-houses which 
are suspected to be drinking-places. It would seem, 
therefore, that the liquor business in Providence 
has increased under prohibition. In Kansas, how- 
ever, the situation is exactly the opposite. In his 
message to the Legislature, Governor Martin, the 
retiring Governor, declares that prohibition has 
abolished the saloon, and also enormously dimin- 
ished crime, as proved by the facts that, notwith- 
standing a steady increase in population, the 
number of criminals in the penitentiary is steadily 
decreasing; that many of the jails are empty, and 
the rest show a marked falling off in the nimber 
of prisoners, and that the business of police courts 
in the larger cities has dwindled to oné-fourth its 
former proportions, while in cities of the second 
and third class the occupation of police authori- 
ties is practically gone. This statement confirms 
that recently made by Judge Johnston, of the 
Supreme Court, who, in his annual address as 
President of the State Bar Association, declared 
that prohibition “may be said to be as much a part 
of our political system as the right of trial by jury 
or the freedom of speech.” 


ATTACKING THE MEN WITH NO FRIENDS. 


For many of us it is comparatively an easy matter 
to get up indignation and speak of applying law to 
the man who sells the liquor. Generally he is a 
man of no social position, akin to none of us, 
friend to none of our friends—a man whom, unless 
we are politicians, we neither court nor fear. Not 
so, however, with the man whose children are in 
need of bread because he drinks up that with which 
their food might be provided. He is somebody 
that belongs to our circle,and it will not do to 
infract the social peace or hurt our pride by inflict- 
ing penalties on one so near.® Hold up your hands, 
you who have not been, are not now, unduly in- 
fluenced by feelings such as these ! T. J. D. 

CovinaTon, Ky. 


MUSIC. 


THE PARIS VERSION’’ OF WAGNER'S “‘TANN- 
HAUSER’’ PRODUCED— SYMPHONIC AND 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By Epwarp IRENZUs STEVENSON. 


[* the early part of March, 1861, a great and 
splendid opera-house full of people of every soit 
and condition, from an Imperial court-circle to shop- 
keepers, was the scene of a prolonged and disgrace- 
ful, if bloodless, riot for three nights. By the 
effectual violence and uproar thereof Wagner’s sing- 
ers and orchestra, attempting to perform his “ Tann- 
hiiuser” for the first time in France and in the 
French tongue, found their music drowned in an 
orgy of cat-calls and penny whistles and rattles, 
their musical efforts reduced to a pantomime, and at 
last themselves and a great art-work conquered by 
opponents, and the fate of ‘ Tannhduser” and 
Wagnerian art in France a thing to hoot at and ban 
even till to-day. But if Paris rejected so pathetic 
a drama and allegory, and hissed down such music 
as enhances it, the rest of the world has been the 
gainer by the labor and taste expended by the 
composer in preparing for that unlucky essay of its 
beauties what is called the “Paris Version” of 
Wagner’s religious opera. This version was brought 
dut at the Metropolitan Opera-House on Wednes- 
day evening last. Individuality of interest attaches 
to the “version ” from the historic occasion alluded 
to, rather than any salient differences between it 
and the form and score of the work hitherto pre- 
sented. The overture is abbreviated from its 
familiar development, and (another instance of 
the likeness between Gluck and Wagner) the 
curtain rises as the well-known Bacchanal 


movement advances, and a ballet and mytho- 
logical pantomime of nymphs and satyrs and 
amoretti is given of greater length and elaborateness 


than that familiar to New York audiences. The 
ensuing scene between Tannhiuser and Venus also 
was rewritten by Wagner. Itis considerably longer 
and not a little improved. These are the most 
significant alterations, though throughout the three 
acts there were revision and afterthoughts and 
touches, here and there, interesting to the musician. 
The presentation at the Metropolitan was a remark- 
ably fine one. The spectacular details must be 
discounted. ‘The evolutions of the Metropolitan 
dancers in the Venusberg were neither graceful nor 
classical. An attempt at a mythological tableau in 
the background was too much a reproduction from 
the Musée Secret at Naples to edify anybody. The 
entrée of the Landgrave's guests at the tournament 
was a queer study of medieval society and etiquette ; 
and the patent spring-roller window-shade and that 
odd locomotive sofa that are allowed to wait on 
Venus’s movements were as inartistic as of old. 
When will there be a proper degree of common 
sense and taste in the mechanical corps of the 
Metropolitan? But the musical interpretation was 
something to make amends for matters of which 
the eye disapproved. Mrs. Lilli Lehmann sang 
Venus; and the keen artistic sensibility she always 
evinces, and her dramatic voice and beauty of 
physique, wonderfully elevate a réle at best not 
more than incidental and lacking in intrinsic mu- 
sical beauty. By a singular fortune, the same 
evening very unexpectedly introduced to. the pub- 
lic in opera her husband, Mr. Paul Kalisch, 
whose singing has hitherto been confined to the 
concert-stage, although reports from abroad have 
spoken good things of him in this other capacity. 
Mr. Max Alvary, who was expected to sing, 
was suddenly taken ill in the afternoon. Mr. 
Kalisch, accordingly, was pressed into service, 
and as Tannhiuser achieved a success very em- 
phatic even under circumstances where many al- 
lowances were to be made for a new-comer. Few 
were needed. Mr. Kalisch’s robust tenor was 
quite adequate to the music and the large audito- 
rium. He sang exceedingly well, agreeably and 
dramatically. His acting displayed a superior 
intelligence. In the narrative of the pilgrimage to 
Ronie he reached a fine plane of art. He was 
recalled frequently ; and this sudden and relatively 
unprepared exhibition of his abilities may be set 
down as reflecting great credit on him. As Eliza- 
beth Miss Bettaque sang sweetly, and showed less 


of those stereotyped mannerisms of facial change 


and gesture which must be overcome before she 
will be as valuable as was hoped for her in such an 
important company. ‘Mr. Fischer is always a 
stately and rich-voiced Landgrave, and the Wolfram 
for this year, Mr. Grienaper, is an improvement on 
Mr. Adolf Robinson’s performance. On Friday 
evening Mrs. Marie Schroeder-Hanfstaeng] made 
her pleasurably expected rentrée on the stage of 
the Metropolitan, as Bertha in Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet,” an incident in the operatic week we 
can only record by a line. The appearance of Mr. 
Alvary in “Tannhiuser” this week will probably 
be a peculiarly interesting study, as Mr. Alvary 
intends to present a conception of Tannhiuser 
which certain connoisseurs and personal friends of 
Wagner assert as emphatically more in accord with 
the compoeser’s dramatic intents in the libretto than 
Mr. Niemann’s (the model most singers have de- 
ferred to), and which is, in a good many respects, - 
diametrically opposed to any Tannhiiuser acted, or 
even costumed, in this city. This we shall take 
occasion to refer to later. 

The past and present success and tuition of the 
Conservatory of Music in Seventeenth Street, in 
which Mrs. F. B. Thurber and many other well- 
known musical New Yorkers are interested, have 
been subjects often in argument ; and the personnel 
of the instruction board has undergone,a good deal of 
change since the inception of the school. Its effi- 
ciency, however, seems directed in the right course, 
to judge from an interésting little operatic concert 
given by its pupils at the Lyceum Theater on 
Thursday afternoon, fashionably crowded. A 
miscellaneous programme and acts from “ Di- 
norah,” “ Faust,”’ and Gounod’s “ Mock Doctor” 
were sung, the pupils participating. Especially 
promising young singers were Miss Lillian Blau- 
velt, who has a capital light soprano, and Mr. 
Royal S. Smith. The managers'of the matinée did 
well in such an exhibition of the training given 
(we understand, entirely gratuitously) to young 
people desirous of fitting themselves for the careers 
of public vocalists. By the by, the directors ought 
to see that on another like occasion a person has 
charge of the orchestral accompaniments who 
knows how to conduct a band. 
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THE OLDEST OBELISK. 


The oldest of all the obelisks is the 
beautiful one of rosy granite which stands 
alone among the green fields on the banks 
of the Nile, not far from Cairo. It isthe 
gravestone of a great ancient city which 
has vanished and left only this relic be- 
hind. That city was the Bethshemesh of 
Scripture, the famous On, which is mem- 
orable to all Bible readers as the resi- 
dence of the priest of Potipherah, whose 
daughter, Asenath, Joseph married. The 
Greeks called it Heliopolis, the city of the 
sun, because there the worship of the sun 
had its chief center and its most sacred 
shrines. It was the seat of the most an- 
cient university in the world, to which 
youthful students came from all parts of 
the world to learn the occult wisdom 
which the priests of On alone could teach. 
Thales, Solon, Eudoxus, Pythagoras, and 
Plato all studied there, perhaps Moses 
too. It was also the birthplace of the 
sacred literature of Egypt, where were 
written on papyrus leaves the original 
chapters of the oldest. book in the world, 


generally known as the “ Book of the|¥ 


Dead,” giving a most striking account of 
the conflicts and triumphs of the life after 
death ; a whole copy or fragment of 
which every Egyptian, rich or poor, 
wished to have buried with him in his 
coffin, and portions of which are found 
inscribed on every mummy case, and on 
the walls of every tomb. 

In front of one of the principal temples 
of the sun, in this magnificent city, stood, 
along with a companion, long since de- 
stroyed, the solitary obelisk which we 
now behold on the spot. It alone, as I 


have said, has survived the wreck of all | 


the glory of the place, as if to assure us 
that what is given to God, however igno- 
rantly and superstitiously, endures, while 
all the other works of man perish. It 
was constructed by Usirtesen I., who is 
supposed to have reigned two thousand 
eight hundred years before Christ, and 
has outlasted all the dynastic changes of 
the land, and still stands where it origi- 


nally stood nearly forty-seven centuries | 


ago. What appears of its shaft above 
ground is sixty-eight feet in height, but 
its base is buried in the mud of the Nile ; 
and year after year the inundation of the 
river deposits its film of soil around its 
foot, and buries it still deeper in its 
sacred grave. | 


—A peculiar dwelling at Sommerville, 
Mass., is appropriately called the “ round 
house,” being perfectly circular in plan. 
It was built about thirty-five years ago 
by an eccentric hardware dealer named 
Robinson, who resolved that his house 
should not be a mere repetition of the 
work of others. And nobody else has 
ever cared to repeat his work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SCRIBNER’S x NEW x BOOKS, 


An Introductory 
New Testament Greek Method. 


ToGETHER WITH A MANUAL CONTAINING TEXT AND 
VocABULARY OF GOSPEL OF JOHN AND LISTS OF 
WorDs, AND THE ELEMENTS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. WiiL1AM R. HARPER, 
of Yale University, and R. F. Werpner, W.D. 
12mo, $2.50, net. 

The popular success of Prof. Harner’s Hebrew text- 
books gives special importance to this new work on the 
study of New Testament Greek. The method is in- 
ductive. First, some of the facts of the language are 
learned, then the principles which they illustrate ; 
and, finally, the principles are applied to the continu- 
ation of the work. The book is adapted for home as 
well as class-room use. 


Elements of Hebrew Syntax. 


By THE InDucTivE MerHop. By Prof. R. 
Harper, of Yale ( niversity. 8vo, $2.00, net. 

Prof. Harper’s aim in this volume is to classify and 
arrange, by the inductive method, the results arrived 
at in Hebrew syntactical investigation. This is ac- 
complished in so clear and definite a manner that the 
ordinary student will find the book of the greatest 
practical value. 

HEBREW AND SEMITIC BOOKS. 

** No better books, introductory to Hebrew, exist.” 
—[Prof. T. K. Cueyne, Oxford University, Englana. 
Elements of Hebrew. By Wm. R. Hanrpzr. 

Ph.D. Seventh edition. $2.00, net. 

Introductory Hebrew Method and Man- 
~ wal. By Wma. R. Harper, Ph.D. $2.00, net. 
An Aramaic Method. By Rurvus 

Brown. Part I.—Text. Notes, and Vocabulary ; 

$1.75, net. Part II1.—Grammar; $1.0), net. 


n Arabic Manual. By J. G. Lansixe, D.D. 
8vo, $2.00. net. 


An Assyrian Manual. By D.G.Lyon. $4.00. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


G. PUINAM’S SUNS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE SCRIPTURES HEBREW AND 
CHRISTIAN. An introduction to the study 
of the Bible. Edited by Professors E, T. 
BARTLETT and P. PeEreRs, of the 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


|Part I. Hebrew Story from the Creation 


to the Exile. 

Part II.' Hebrew Story from the Exile 
to Nehemiah -- Hebrew Legislation, 
Tales, Poetry, and Prophecy; com- 
pleting the Old Testament. 

(Just published. 
2 vols., large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 


SomE oF THE CoMMENTS ON Part I. 


‘*‘A work which will find a wide welcome, and the 
excellent features of which make it of_ permanent 
ue.”—H. Y. C. Porrer, D.D., Bishop New York. 

**Admirably conceived and admirably executed. It 
isthe Bible story in Bible words. . . . The work 
of devout and scholarly men. and it must prove a help 
to Bible study.””—Howarp Crossy, D.D. 

give it my hearty commendation.” — Prest. 
Amherst. 

‘tA difficu't work, accomplished in a scholarly man- 
ner.’’—Prest. G. W. SmiTuH, Trinity College. 

** Just what I want for my Bible-class.’’—Rev. C. B. 
Perry, Baltimore. 

‘*The work of competent and reverent Christian 
a We commend it warmly to our readers.’’— 
S. S. Times. 


Full prospectus mailed on application. 
THE STORY OF MEXICO. By Susan 

HAt#®. 12mo, fully illustrated. $1.50. No. 

XXIII. (in the Story of the Nations Series). 


OUTLINES OF A NEW SCIENCE. By 
E. J. DonnEtu. Octavo, cloth. $1.00. 
Questions of the Day Series. No. LVI. 


Spring list of new publications sent on 
application. 


The following works by the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D.., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MARK AND LUKE, 175 
ROMANS. - - 1 75 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, - (Harpers) 


Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 


A Layman’s Story, - 
(Dodd, Mead & Co ) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.—SCRIPTURAL SELEC- i 


PART II.—FAMILY PRAYERS, 1 50 
In Aid of Faith, 
: (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
History. J.R. QILMORE and 
LYMAN ABBOTT. = 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


6 00 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
ness or private use, a fine assortment of Leather 
Goods of our own manufacture. —_———— Wed- 
d ; Invitations, ete., engraved in prevailing 
styles. 


Francis & -Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


& LAND. Rev. JaMEs B. CONVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. MORRISTOWN, TENN. 

» a8 a whole, to the received ideas.’’ 

timely.”” ** Will go farito guide 


** Cont 
ee en 
the public sentiment.”’ 


THE LIFE OF 


JESUS the CORIST. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The undersigned have contracted with the trustees 
of the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s estate to com- 
plete the publication of this invaluable work. 

Subscribers to the first volume, and all other persons 
interested, are invited to send to us for a circular con” 
taining full information as to the literary plan of the 
—_ the alernative methods of publication proposed, 
etc., etc. | 

A prompt response is asked. Special and liberal 
terms on all orders ins | in advance of publication. 


Bromfield 8 (o., Publishers, 
658 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 


** Rich in its coll of f ts. Th 


. THE STANDARD BIOGRAPHY 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


By his son, Wm. C. BEECHER, and his son-in- 
law, Rev. SAMuEL ScoviLte, assisted by Mrs. 
Henry BEECHER. 
Enriched with magnifi¢ent and co ht steel- 
portrait of Mr. BeecHEr, and many mony 
led on receipt of natce. Cloth, $3.00; 

Seal, $3.50; Library (full sheep), $3.75 ; Half Morocco, 
$5.00; Full Turkey, antique back, beveled boards, 
full gilt, $7.00. | 


BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


“A Welc H 
elcome Help 
To a great multitude of New Testament students, 
in obtaining a vivid conception of the life and teach- 
ings of our Lord. . . .. Presenting chronologically 
(so far as possible) a harmonized synopsis of the four 
Gospel records in their precise words, and free from 
the obstructive breakings of chapter and verse, allow- 
ing the whole to flow ‘along in a natural and easy 
narrative, it must commend itself thoroughly to the 
enlightened student. .... No work will be found 
quite to take the place of this as a unique, compact, 
and interesting mode of exhibiting the substance of 


Prof. Greek Lang. and Lit. in University of Roches- 
ter ; Member Am. Com. of Revision of the New Test. 

The Gospel History: With Notes, 
Original and Selected from 300 Authors. By 
JAMES H, and Lyman 
D.D. 840 pp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


(= Your Bookseller will get it, or the Publishers 
will mail it on receipt of the price. 


Forps, Howarp a 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


TheLadies Home Journal 


is to be made BETTER and LARGER. It 
can be had now for only 50 Cents per year; 
another year it will cost $1.00. We 
shall double the price because we cannot afford 
to furnish so good a paper as the JOURNAL is to 
be for less than Une Dollar, but we shall double 
its value, and give you more of it for your 
money. AGENTS can make hundreds of 
dollars securing subscriptions at 


Half Price up to July Ist, 1889. 


We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- 
cured, and an tothe person who 
xtra Prize of shall send us the 


largest number; $400 for the second largest 
list, and soon. Sample copies and posters will 
be furnished, so that a great demand can be 
created inany neighborhood. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send P es address on a Postal Card to 
The Press mpany, Limited, Phila., 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free. 


S. S. BANNERS. 


Of specially import- 
ed silk, embroidered 
or decorated in col- 
orsorgold. Special 
designs submitted, 
embodying any sug- 
gestions that may be 
offered. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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the Gospel History.”—[From Dr. A. C. KEnpricx,: 


PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


for CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are perhaps impossible—but DITSON & 
CO.’S matchless books are just on the line. 


Emerson's Easy Anthems, 


dozen) are 49 in number—quite new—give about 
one for each Sunday in the year, and are full of 


grace and beauty. 
Song Harmony, § 


very perfect’ book for Singing Clas 
perhaps the best of a long series rs books by the 


same author. 
The Graded Singing School, - 


me 
practical teacher, and is fully farnished with g 


> 
($1, or $9 per dozen) 
a full size Church Music Book, with a large num- 
ber of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, also Glees, 
Songs, and a multitude of melodious exer- 
cises for classes. 


Temple Chimes, dox) by 


vangelist Luther, 
just published, isa very superior collection of new 
Gospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes. 


40 cts. 20 doz.) b 

is a new Sunday-School and Praise book, full of 
uncommonly good music and hymns. A very 
* perfect ”’ for vestry singing. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC 


EAST 


the inter 


In the four following, t interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


THE KING OF GLORY.; 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. HALL 
EASTER MORNINGC.E.£. REXFoRD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. ®y J. ©. HALL. 
84. 


cach by matl, postpaid: 
00 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 


Tn the six following, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


t ION For | Just 
Issvep. 
WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, SWENEY, KIRK- 
PATRICK, LORENZ, DANKS, AND OTHERS. 
EASTER GEMS WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR- 
RAY, COLLIER, BOEX, &c. 
EASTER GHIME Wirt CAROLS by ROOT, MUR- 
RAY, SWENEY, PORTER, &c, 
WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, 
TOWNER, WESTENDORF, &c., 
‘RWORTH 
ROOT, 


HE I$ ENIX 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION. sit:xwin 
Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue of 
Faster Music of all kinds. Parties having no account with us,are 
requested to send cash with orler or give satisfactory references. 
HE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati,o. 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


SURE TO PLEASE! 
THE GLAD REFRAIN. For the Sunday-School. 


Crowded with stirring Hymns set to fresh and de- 
lightful music by the authors and others. 
5 per 100 copies. 


SELECT SONGS. by F. N. Petovser, D.D. 
344 Hymns and Tunés, admirably chosen for use 
where only one book is desired for the Devotional 
Meetings and the Sunday-school. 


Firmly bound in Cloth, 840 per 100 Copies. 
Five Cents per copy to af by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


NI WIA NAVA VA AS 


MONEY Women 


We offer an easy way to make hundreds of © 
dollars between now and July Ist, 1889. We pay 
Good Wages, oO as a free present 
besides offering to the person 
who shall do the best work for us; $400 to 
the second, and so on down. These prizes 
are EXTRA compensation tothe best workers. 
A good chance to pay off that mortgage, secure 
a home, or start housekeeping. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGs, 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


P. CLEANFAST Darning 

Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye, 
Guaranteed stores 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. 14th St., and 
The wearing 218 Wes’ 
surpassed. 107 State St., 

price-list TRADE-MARK, Boden,” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
Al to The Christian om ag accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
bier aa will be given as promptly as practi- 

é. 


You say, *‘ To tell people that God will for- 
give their sins if they repent is not to preach 
the Gospel; but to say, t hy sins have been 
forgiven thee, is to preach the forgiveness of 


_ sins as Christ preached it.’’ In what sense are 


a person’s sins forgiven if not repented of ? 
Christ says in Luke xiii., 3: ‘* Except ye re- 
pent ye shall all likewise perish.” 5%. W. 

The declaration of the Gospel is not 
that God will love sinners and forgive 
them on certain conditions, but that he 
loves them unconditionally, and seeks by 
every means in his power to lift off from 
them the burden of their sins. But it is 
true that there is no way by which the 
burden of sin can be lifted off except 
by repentance—that is, abandoning the 
sin—and faith, that is, accepting the love 
of the Sin-bearer. This is not because 
God will not forgive, but because man re- 
fuses to be forgiven. 


Please explain the latter clause of Romans 
viii., 26: ‘* But the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.’’ Has it a parallel meaning with the 
latter clause of Heb. vii., 25: ‘‘Seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them ?”’ 


_ and does the passage represent the Holy Spirit 


as pleading agonizingly with the Father for 
Christ’s followers ? 

All true prayer that we offer is offered 
through the Spirit which is given to us. 

‘** Prayer is the breath of God in man 
Returning whence it came.”’ 

The “ unutterable ” desires, which can be 
expressed only in “ groanings,” are the 
work of the Spirit, and are represented as 
his intercession for us. The other text 
means, in substance, that what God has 
done for us through Christ is the eternal 
ground on which we may believe that God 
will do for us all else that is needful. The 
parallel text to this is Rom. viii.,32. We 
must not connect with it our conceptions 
of the way in which one man intercedes 
with us for another. 


Please inform me of such work or paper as 
will give the latest scientific theory as to the 
origin of the Gospels, and of their value as 
witnesses to the life of Christ. Please notice 
the works or work of skeptics and Christians. 
Mrs. Ward has the credit of having presented 
a theory of the Gospels twenty-five ee old. 
1 want to see the latest. oe 

For the Christian view see Dr. Ladd’s 
“ Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” Dr. Ezra 
Abbott’s “ Authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel,” the Rev. C. A. Row’s “ Manual of 
Christian Evidences.” For the skeptical 
view see articles on the Gospels in the 
« Encyclopedia Britannica.” For an inter- 
mediate position, see Weiss’s “ Life of 
Jesus.” 

Is there any better Greek Testament, ina 
critical point of view, than Bagster’s? If so, 
what is it, and where procured ? a 

Westcott and Hort’s edition, Harpers, 
New York. 

1. Was Dr. A bbott’s lecture at Cooper Insti- 
tute on ‘‘ How to Succeed ”’ published, and if 
so,in what? 2. In what London paper are 
Dr. Abbott’s Sunday evening talks on the 
Life of Christ being printed ? 


1. The entire lecture has not been 


ublished. 2. The London “ Christian 
World.” 
E. M. D. asks concerning the poem begin- 


ning— 

**O Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide.” 
It is the ‘Oda Bog” of the Russian poet 
Derzhavin, as translated by Sir John Bowring 
about seventy years ago. It is too long to 
copy. It will be found in *‘Specimens of the 
Russian Poets: Translated by John Bow- 
ring, F.L.S.,’’ in which collection it holds, as 


it deserves, the first place. It is said to have | 


been rendered into Japanese, and to have 
been hung up, embroidered in gold, in the 
temple at Jeddo. S. E. H. 


Several correspondents send _ similar 
answers. Several school * Readers” con- 


tain the poem. 


In compliance with the request of ‘‘ E.S.”’ 
in your issue of January 24, I send the verses 
which I learned in childhood from an old 
** Annual,”’ and think I give them correctly. 
They were prefaced bya picture of a suffering 
boy undergoing the infliction complained of at 
the yard-pump, the expression on the two 
faces forcibly illustrating the text. 


S. M. G. 
We will forward the verses to E. S. on 
receipt of his address. 


M.—It is said that the bulbs of the 
Chinese lily can be forced into bloom the 
second winter, though the blossoms will 
not_be so fine the second year. Old bulbs 
should be set out in the open border as 
early as possible in fhe spring. The 
water in which a bulb is forced need not 
be changed often, if a sufficient quantity 
of charcoal is kept in the dish to render 
the water sweet ; but it is well to run it 
off occasionally. E. C. D. 


Can some one fill for me the following 
oe in quotation, from George Macdonald, 
think : 


Our ingress 
Ourpeomress .... 
Our egress = 
If you do well here 
You will do well there. 

I could tell you no more 
If I preached for a year.”’ 


When I was a little girl my mother had an 
old book entitled ‘*‘ Beauties of the Bible ;”’ it 
was in old-fashioned type. mother read 
that book a great deal, and told me the stories 
so much and so often that I became very fa- 
miliar with many of the Bible stories before I 
could read. 

I never saw a book like that old one my 
mother had, and I wish I could find a copy. 
Do any of the readers of The Christian Union 
know of the book, and could they tell me 
where I could obtain it? It is about fifty 
years since my mother died. L. G. B. 


Can some one direct me to some published 
plans for reading the Bible through im a given 
time, giving the daily readings? E.C.S. 


We have been inquired of as to the 
meritoriousness of Dr. Barnard’s work 
for poor children in London. We judge 
it to be a well-deserving charity. 


—It happened to one of the Colby Col- 
lege professors, when’a young teacher, to 
“board around ” one winter. His arrival 
at one rural home took place just at dinner 
time, and he at once sat down with the 
family to enjoy the repast. The pro- 
fessor doesn’t remember that his appetite 
was particularly sharp that day, but at the 
close of the meal the mistress of the 
house looked across at her husband and 
remarked: “ Well, John, I guess you 
might as well kill that heifer.”—[ Augusta 
(Me.) Journal. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


We print below our clubbing rates 
with leading publications, for the con - 
venience of subscribers who wish t 
pay for several periodicals in one r- 
mittance, thereby saving time ard 
money. Any communicaticn as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the crus 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical 
not mentioned, write us and we will 


PRICE. PRICE. 
American Agriculturist, . .%150 25 
Magazine,.... 300 2°5 
ed Gardem, - 200 1 50 
Atlantic Monthly, 4 00 3 50 
The Book Buyer. , - .--.-- 100 80 
Babymood, « e+ 1 50 1 25 
© © © 400 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazine, 1 75 150 
Harper’s Magazine, .... 400 350 
Weekly, 400 350 
o Young People, .. 200 
Home-Maker, 2 00 1 75 
Lippincott’s Magazine,... 300 260 
Littell’s Living Age, .... 800 725 
Macmillan’s Magazine,. .. 300 275 
North American Review, . . 500 450 
Saint Nicholas, 3 00 2 75 
Scientific American, .... 300 275 
Scribner’s Magazine, .... 300 
The Independent, ..... 300 2°75 
Wide Awake, 240 210 
Youth’s Companion, Yew Sub- 
Youth’s Companion, Renewal, . 1 75 1 75 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


CALIGRAPH-—In perfect order, for sale at about 
half-cost. A bargain. J. N. B., Christian Union 
Office. 


A LADY of experience and capability desires posi- 
tion as Housekeeper in private family. Can 
furnish best of references. Address Housekeeper, 
Christian Union Office. 


YOUNG LADY will give her services in French, 


English, and rudiments of German in exchange 
for nice, good home. References given. Address 
by letter only, L. Barlet, 24 Irving Place, New 


“York. 


$5,000—-—LOAN WANTED, Mutual Life poli- 
cies as collateral; good references given. Address 
Life Insurance Loan, care Christian Union, New 
York. 

TO RENT at Summit, N. J.—Large dwelling, all 


improvements. Alsostable, three acres improved 
grounds. George H. LeHuray, Summit, N. J. 


TO RENT at Summit, N. J.—Large brick dwell- 
ing with outbuildings, three acres of improved 
grounds, and an abundance of fruit. George H. 
LeHuray, Summit, N. J. 


A BOSTON HOME, fully furnished, can be 
rented at $100 per month for one, two, or three 
years. Parents having children at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Harvard College, or School of Tech- 
nology will find this a convenient way to be near 
them. Address Box 2,913, Boston P. O. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our *‘new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
men who want to know how to doit. Please write 
us and find out. PuBLIsHER CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HAMMOND.—Good as new in every respect-| 


Been in use only a short time. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure a good typewriter at a good deal 
less than first cost. J. N. B., Christian Union 
Office. 


A FAMILY of excellent connections and good 
income desire to give home and education to an 
orphan boy of not over three years, of respecta- 
ble and healthy parentage. Must be of good 
promise and health. Expect to adopt in due time. 
References given and required. Address A. §. 
Hayward, Cottaz: Grove Post Office, Chicago, 
Ill. 


WANTED-—By an English young lady, a position as 
governess or corapanion; speaks German and 
French fluently, having lived ten years in Han. 
over, also resided in Paris and Geneva. Also 
teacher of music. For further information write 
to Miss M. H. W., 65 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 


Conn. 


FOR SALE in Woodstock, Conn., a large house 
with twenty-two sleeping-rooms, two and a half 
stories high, fronting on a Park of thirty or forty 
arres, with ground enough for a large garden, 
and stable adjoining. It is beautifully located, 
commanding an extensive view inone of the 
healthiest villages in New England. The present 
owner is obliged to sell on account of the ill health 
of his wife, and desires a smaller house with less 
care and responsibility. Being within a stone’s 
throw of a thriving Academy, this property would 
furnish an excellent opportunity for an enterpris- 
ing man with a family of children whom he wished 
to educate. During the summer a profitable busi- 
ness could be conducted in entertaining summer 
boarders, and the rest of the year the house wil] 
pay expenses. I am personally interested in this 
property and know all about it, and will be glad 
to correspond with any one who might become 
a possible purchaser. A. D. Chandler, Manager 
Christian Union. 


WILIGHT PARK.—Haines Falls, Catskill 

Mountains. Second Season. Perfect drainage and 
water supply. Accessible by rail almost to the gate- 
way. Five hours from New York. Superb scenery ; 
in the very heart of the famous Rip Van Winkle 
region. Club-house with meals at cost to cottager. 
Family life without the cares or cost of housekeeping. 
The very best place for children. Congenial, culti- 
vated society for adults. Forty-six lots already sold, 
and thirteen cottages built and twelve projected. 
Quarter acre lots, $100; cottages, $500 to $1,500. Ad- 
dress Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary Engineer, 119- 
Pearl Street, New York. 


~ 


G0LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar. and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
M nourishing, strengthening, easily 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. — 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. - 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


» 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... 1 

Premiums on Policies not marked off on o— 

Total Marine miums........... bineians $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888............ «+ $3,867,269 52 
Losses paid during the same ; 

$1,998,897 36 
Returns of Pre- 

miums an - 

$687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States and State of Rew Y 


ork 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
ed by Stocks and otherwise.. 2'469,000 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, — 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 
Cash ‘n 252,812 02 

Amount +++ - $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
tenet representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wi 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on an ter Tuesday, the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
e ereon cease. e certifica 
duced at the time of payment, and seen Diy ee 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 


earned premiums of the Com for th 
3lst December, 1888, for which certifica will 
issued on and after ‘Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEV 

. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 


WILLIAM DODGE, TORN 
E TURNURE, 
EORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 


G 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


HIGH-CLASS. 


ETCHINGS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL @O., 
20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 


New York, will send to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents in 
postage stamps their new de- 
scriptive catalogue for 1880, 


containing forty-four illustra- 


tions of the best Etchings. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
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SIMPLICITY OF STYLE. 


A simple style of speaking or writing 
can be graceful and elegant. Even sub- 
lime thoughts are most charming when 
clothed in simple language. ‘God said, 
Let there be light ; and there was light.” 
What can be grander than the thought, 
_ and yet what can be simpler than the lan- 
guage ?—all monosyllables, but compact 
with vigor. ‘“ Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall to the ground without your 
‘ Father,” ete. Suppose we change that 
to— The feathered tribes are considered 
of small importance, and yet they share 
the protection of Providence.” Does that 
not greatly weaken the passage? The 
energy and the searching sense of the 

appeal are gone. : 

Most of the frequently quoted sen- 
tences that have come down to us from 
classic times are sharp, terse sentences. 
Of more modern times the remark is just 
as true. What made General Dix’s or- 
der so famous but its short, sturdy, vigor- 
ous character? He said: “If any man 
pulls down the American flag, shoot him 
on the spot.” It was spoken at the right 
time in the right way, and subsequently 
made him Governor of a great State. 
Such would not have been the result had 
he worded his order as follows: “ If any- 
body removes the United States colors 
from the pole, enter complaint against 
him at the earliest convenience, and have 
him committed for trial at the next term 
of the supreme court of the county.” 

Balfour’s style was gorgeously verbose ; 
Erskine’s, on the contrary, was crisp and 
vigorous. The following anecdote is told 
about the two barristers: Coming into 
court one day, Erskine noticed that Bal- 
four’s ankle was bandaged. ‘“‘ Why, what 
is the matter ?” asked Erskine. Instead 
of replying, “I fell from a gate,” Bal- 
four answered in his usual roundabout 
manner. “I was taking a romantic ram- 
ble in my brother’s garden,” he said, “and 
on coming to a gate I discovered that I 
had to climb over it, by which I came in 
contact with the first bar, and grazed the 
epidermis of my leg, which has caused a 
slight extravasation of the blood.” “You 
may thank your lacky stars,” replied Er- 
skine, “that your brother’s gate was not 
as lofty as your style, for you certainly 
would have broken your neck.” 

The Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, was a 
very learned man, but exceedingly plain 
in his language. He knew how essential 
simplicity was to clearness and force. 
There was a schoolhouse in the vicinity, 
where the students held religious services 
and aired their eloquence. An old col- 


ored man attended every Sabbath, but | 


the students talked so far above his com- 
prehension that he remembered little of 
the sermons and understood less. But. 
one Sunday afternoon Dr. Alexander 
preached. The old colored man was both 
delighted and instructed, and made the 
following comment: “A poor, unlarnt 
ole man, jist like myself, preached. I 
don’ know who he was, an’ didn’t s’pose 
he was hardly fit to preach. But I’m 
glad I went, for I can remember every- 
thing he said.” In this criticism was hid- 
den a compliment of the highest order. 


THE WHITE CROSS MOVEMENT. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 


The notices of the White Cross Move- 
ment which have appeared from time to 
time have quite overwhelmed me with 
inquiries and calls for our literature. 
Will you kindly allow me to say to your 
readers that full information may be had 
through “ The Manual of the White 
Cross,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York City, which will be mailed by 
them on receipt ofa half-dime ? It is 
simply impossible for me to attend to 
these details personally. I wish, how- 
ever, at this stage of the movement to 
say that it is a movement particularly 
designed to secure higher views on the 
subject of morality, and was inaugurated 
by the Bishop of Durham about five 
years since. It soon spread throughout 
Great Britain, being received with espe- 
cial favor in the great educational centers 
like Oxford and Cambridge. Two years 
ago the movement was heartily indorsed by 
the Bishops of the American Church, and 
it has now gained a strong hold in all 
parts of the country. It has also found 


all speak much too fast. 


its way into all the English colonies and 
he action of the Lambeth Conference 
on the subject of social purity shows the 
deep interest of the Anglican communion 
at large ; while the unqualified approval 
of the White Cross Society by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who recently, and 
unsolicited, sent his name for enrollment, 
likewise becoming its patron, indicates 
that the movement inaugurates a purpose 
of high and lasting importance to those 
who desire to mold public opinion and to 
develope Christian character of the man- 
hiest and purest type. © 
Thus, at the end of five years, the 


‘signs indicate that the movement known 


as the White Cross is not an experiment, 
but that, like the temperance movement, 
it has taken a permanent place in the 
church and society. This work, though 
beginning in the Church of England, is 
undenominational, and the representa- 
tives of about one- million persons are 
lready pledged to the work. Many 


persons of eminence, both in this country 


and in England, have declared their 
belief that the White Cross movement 
comprehends the broadest, deepest, and 
most beneficent issue of the century, es- 
pecially as it is co-operative in its princi- 
ples, and ready to ally itself with any 
good work done by any denomination or 
society. It touches all the social re- 
forms, and deals with all social: evils, 
having a special bearing upon temperance, 
female suffrage, and the industrial ques- 
tion, the members of the White Cross 
being pledged by the first of the five 
declarations to protect women in their 
wages, as that class promises protection 
from “ wrong.” F. De Costa. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


The late William Denny, of Dumbar- 
ton, Scotland, was a shipbuilder, and a 
literary man as well as a business man. 
He wrote much and delivered many ad- 
dresses. Discovering that his “ pace ” 
public speaking was too rapid to hold his 
audience, he trained himself in order to 
reduce his speed. | 

A reporter was employed to report his 
speeches verbatim. By his side sat a lad 
with a chronograph, who told the reporter 
at the end of every minute so that he 
might mark it in hisreport. Mr. Denny, 
being thus informed as to the number of 
words he spoke each separate minute, was 
enabled to reduce his pace from a hundred 
and fifty-one words per minute to a hun- 
dred and twenty-four. To a company of 
theological students Mr. Denny said : 

“ Pace is a very difficult matter, espe- 
cially for young students. They almost 
A pace of a hun- 
dred and fifty words to the minute is not 
at all uncommon with young speakers, 
but it is too fast to allow the speaker to 
form his sentences with any approach to 
eorrectness and clearness, and it is much 
too fast to permit his audience to grasp 
what he is saying to them. The pace 
which you will find the best is one vary- 
ing from a hundred to a hundred and 
ten words to the,minute.” 

On the subject of “words ” his advice 


| was: “Don’t use uncommon words ; 


don’t use classical words, if you can at 
all avoid them ; above all, don’t use for- 
eign words. The words you use in pub- 
lic speaking should be homely to you ; 
their history, their pathos, and their full 
scope for use should be of the experience 
of your daily life.” 

As to “matter ” this shipbuilder said : 

“In matter be very careful not to be 
encyclopedic. An audience do not want 
to hear a dictionary, nor do they wish to 
listen to a gazetteer. You can only speak 
about one or two things well and clearly, 
and the moment you try to extend your 
powers beyond these limits you fail. 
Learn well the limits of public speaking, 
and be content if you have stimulated one 
fine impulse, and conveyed the sharply 
defined bits of truth.” 

Mr. Denny’s custom was to write ona 
slip of paper three or four principal head- 
ings, each with four or five subsidiary 
ones. 

“To the extempore speaker,” he said, 
“the arrangement of his matter is one- 
half his work. It is his road through a 
eountry which would otherwise be to him 
either a trackless expanse or a place of 
pitfalls and quagmires.” 
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ONTROLLED BY————— 


offee of 
air-tight tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEN 


TEST FREE 


opportunit 
receipt of 
free 


PRA 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRurr Jans, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


| 


‘‘Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


Fall Season—1888. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63 8 65 West 23d St. 


SAAS 


Largest display of first-class and medium- 
quality furniture in America. Best values. 
Prices in plain figures. Ten showrooms and 
suite of furnished specimen rooms. Intending 
buyers of furniture should not fail to examine our 
stock and prices before selecting elsewhere. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


‘** It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy fur- 
niture at the lowest price consistent with quality. 
R. J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class goods, 
and they sell them at reasonable prices. The magni- 
tude of their warerooms, the variety of their styles, 
and the perfection of their work leave nothing to be 
desired, as may be learned by a visit.”’ 

**None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Hor- 


ner & Co. is below in quality that which should ap- 
pear in an American home, and it grades up to suit 
the exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 


CHASE & SANBORN. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROWN. & 


RAND COFFE 


A. 
in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) 


vor 
coffees. Warranted not to contain a single Bio bean, and 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 
We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers. 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
y mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 

n 2 Ib. 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
and aromatic high grade 
aranteed to 


at a moderate price. Always 


But to give consumers an 


| INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
mae (Reclining. 

Priceless Boon to 

those who are un- 


aa world. Send for 
Mention this paper. Circular to 
Howard Chair Co.,New HavenCt, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


OOK& S 
HOOKSHASTING 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


¢ the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati. and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN 


very part of the country. We invite attention toou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 te $1 
ond MUSIC M 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 

Gas or Oil, give the most we 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
~”@ discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. F K, 551 Pearl St.. N. Y- 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bel! 
@ Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
cSHANE 


Mention this puper. Baltimore, ma, 


CLINTON Hi. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
AND FEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0. 


PAI 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. 
ee glass from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

—Soie AGENTs Fror— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


of the connoisseur.” | 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACN, EEW YORK 


a ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 
SCENE ON A COFFEE. PLANTATION 
able to walk. -The KE 
LARGEST FACTORY A.) 
| and BEST AIR aM, 
\ 
for allinformation connected with our art, DESCRIP. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 
| re | The GREAT LIGHT 
6 
CHURCH 
; 
| 
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No. 1 Sulf, 
| Plush, $68 
Mass. 
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“ECONOMY IS A GREAT REVENUE.” 


—CICERO. 


LHE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


FROM MAIL. 


It gives the editors and publisher great pleasure 
to receive from subscribers letters of commenda- 
tion or criticism of their efforts. By this means 
we know when we are in touch with our audience. 
The speaker looks into the eyes of his listeners, 
and feels the magnetic thrill of their approval, and by 
the same intuitive sense he feels their disapproval. 
With the editor it is somewhat different ; his audi- 
ence, scattered as it is over the country and the 
world, is less readily responsive, but he feels never- 
theless the encouraging influence of words of com- 
mendation, and is guided to some extent by just 
criticism. The same is true of the publisher. 
Unfortunately, letters of the latter kind are too 
infrequent. We are always glad to know the rea- 
son why The Christian Union does not meet the 
wants of any subscriber; it might help us to make 
a paper that would. Ina pile of some sixty recent 
letters of comment that now lie upon the publisher’s 
desk, only two have any words of criticism; this 
is the only fault we have to find with them. The 
first letter is from a clergyman in Wisconsin, and 
says: “It has been a grand. paper during 1888; 
in its temperance views, its politics, its religion. 
We take the and the —, but The Chris- 
tian Union is permanently our first choice. In 
saying this, I voice the sentiments, not only of my 
family, but of your ever-growing constituency. 
Yours for a broad and evangelical faith.” We 
are glad you found it so good during 1888; 
you will find it better in 1889. Tell us next 
time how to make it so. Another clergyman 
writes to us from Vermont: “ Your paper pleases 
me more than any other. As I have oppor- 
tunity and influence I shall get others to take 
it, but I need not say, perhaps, that it takes 
considerable time for people who have fed on a 
narrow diet to acquire taste for larger and better 
food.” This letter suggests the reason why we 
offered through our subscribers, two months ago, to 
send four copies-free to friends of theirs who would 
sign a request for them, that they might be able to 
judge intelligently whether or not it was the paper 
they wanted. We have sent out aboat fifty thousand 
copies to those who have accepted our proposition, 
and a good many have found that it is the paper 
they want, and have subscribed. One of these is 
a clergymen in Florida, who writes : 

‘‘T am receiving the Union under four weeks’ 
trial. Inmy case, the Union ‘came, was seen, and 
conquered.’ I am bound to have it, and inclose a 
P. O. for $2.50 for that purpose. I want some- 
thing brainy and honest, and that is what I judge 
I shall get in The Christian Union. I feel that I 
have been missing a great deal in not having it 
before.” | 

The following was written by a lady in Massa- 
chusetts, and will show how much our friend in 
Florida has missed by not knowing of The Chris- 
tion Union before: | 

“ Permit me to say that The Christian Union, in 
the sixteen or more years that I have been a sub- 
scriber for it, has helped me to bring up two daugh- 
ters to love truth and hate shams, and that another, 
now eleven years old, is already an eager reader of 
its health-giving pages. Both the grown-up daughters 
have for years been subscribers for the paper.” 


Opulent Banker.—“ Mr. de Smith, you have served 
me faithfully these many years, and on this anniversary 
of the dav you entered my employ I desire to present 
you this keepsake.” De Smith, accepting a proffered 
envelope with\mingled emotions of reverence and grati- 
tude, breaks the seal and discovers—a photograph of 
the banker. “Sir,” he gasps, “all I can say is that it 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. x 


One cannot too soon forget his errors ai.d misdemeanors. 
To dwell long upon them is to add to the offense. Not to 
grieve long for any action, but to go immediately and do 
Jreshly and otherwise, subtracts so much from the wrong ; 
else we may make the delay of repentance the punish- 
ment of the sin.—[Thoreau. 


FRANKLIN’S WORDS OF WISDOM. 


Creditors have better memories than debtors. 
Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 
When the well is dry, they know the worth of water. 
If you would have your business done, go ; if not, send. 
What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 
If you would know the value of money, try to borrow 
some. 
Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your purse 
open. 
Pig, of care does more damage than want of knowl- 
e. 

The eye of the master will do more work than both 
his hands. 
By diligence and perseverance the mouse eats the 
cable in two. | 
Now I have a sheep and a cow, everybody bids*me 
good-morrow. 
Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other. 
Industry needs not wish, and he that lives upon hope 
will die fasting. 
For age and want save while you may, no morning 
sun lasts all the day. 
Lying rides upon debt’s back ; it is hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright. : 
If you would have a faithful servant and one that you 
like, serve yourself. 
Work to-day, for you know not how much you may 
be hindered to-morrow. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
wilt sell thy necessaries. | 

Woman and wine, game and deceit, make the wealth 
small and the want great. : 
Him that by the plow. would thrive, himself must 
either (both) hold or drive. 
Always taking out of the meal-tub and never putting 
in, Soon comes to the bottom. 
Drive thy business, let not that drive thee. 


> sloth 
makes all things difficult, industry all easy. es 


SCISSORINGS. 


“Well, my dear, what did you think of Dr. Ver- 
bose’s sermon this morning?” ‘ Why, I was very 
much surprised. I never knew before that the appar- 
ently simple text he chose was so hard to explain.”— 
[Harper’s Magazine. 

“What is your business?” “I feed the lions ina 
menagerie.” ‘ Must be dreary work.” ‘On the con- 
ir it’s very funny. They keep the table in a roar.” 
—[Ex. 

St. Peter— Enter. Why do you hesitate?” New 
Spirit—“TI don’t see any usher.” ‘ We have no ushers 
here. Sit where you please.” . “Dear me! How dif- 
ferent heaven is from a church !”—[Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 

Class in Composition.—Teacher—* Now, children, I 
will give you three words—Boys, Bees, and Bears ; and 
I want you to compose a sentence which will include all 
three words.” Small Boy—‘“TI have it.” Teacher— 
“ John McCarthy, you may give us your sentence.” 
John McCarthy—“ Boys bees bare whin they goes in 
swimmin’.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 

“Vat,” said the collector for a little German band 
to a citizen who sat in his front window, “you no gif 
noddings for dot music?” ‘Nota cent!” replied the 
citizen, with hopeless emphasis. “Den ve play some 
more, dat’s all !” threatened the collector ; so the cit- 
izen hastily gave up a quarter.—[ Epoch. 


INSURANCE. 


The annual statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York shows the remarkable progress 
made by this institution during twelve months. Since 
its organization in 1843 this company has paid to its 
policy-holders $272,481,339.82. The wonderful growth 
of the company is due in a large degree to the freedom 
from restriction and irksome conditions in the contract 
and to the opportunities for investment which are of- 
fered in addition to indemnity in case of death. The 
Mutual Life was the first to practically undertake the 
simplification of the insurance contract and strip it of a 
verbiage in the mazes of which could be found innu- 
merable refuges against claims of policy-holders who 
had, however unwittingly, departed from the strict let- 
ter of the agreement. That this appealed powerfully 
to the popular taste is evident from the fact that in 
1888 the company wrote over $103,000,000 of new 


is very much like you.”—[Boston Post. © 


insurance. 
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FINANCIAL. 


All question of gold shipments for the 
resent seems to be set at rest. The 
lealan rates for money are so low, and 
the ample supply of sterling bills here 
seems to settle the question for the time 
being, and leave us without any probabil- 
ity of being disturbed by gold exports. 
On the other hand, money, here, is again 
down to two per cent. on call, as we pre- 
dicted a month ago that it soon would be, 
so that a transfer of ten or twenty millions 
of gold would not be felt by us. The banks 


are again making efforts to place time | 


money, indicating that they do not appre- 
hend any extraordinary demand. An- 
other feature just at this time bears on 
foreign shipments of gold ; a movement 
of bonds and investment shares abroad 
has again returned. The demand is a 
steady one rather than a speculative one, 
oéeasioned by the outcome of the rail- 
way presidents’ agreement, which is now 
fairly signed, sealed, and delivered. To 
suppose that this agreement is not likely 
to be effective because one or two of 
twenty or thirty railway presidents have 
not signed it is to misjudge the nature of 
the association. The companies that 
will not sign advertise their purpose 
of a continuance in the violation of the 
inter-State law, and the slightest manifes- 
tation of such violation will be sure to 
come under the eyes of the sharp detect- 
ives that will be employed to discover 
~ overt acts by the association, whose first 
function is to be to aid the Commis- 
sion in its administration of this inter- 
State law. There will hardly be a ques- 
tion but that the outsiders will want to 
be inside as soon as they have a taste of 
the workings of this new agreement. The 
effect of this combined and thoroughly 
organized effort of the Presidents is 
already manifest in imparting fresh con- 
fidence to values of shares which have so 
long been languishing in the markets. 
With raised rates and large traffic, we 
are already beginning to see the remark- 
able effect produced on railway returns. 
The month of January earnings of the 
aggregation of railways are in sharp con- 
trast to the lean results reported for the 
previous six months. During this first 
month of the year the gross earnings of a 
large number of roads promise to effect 
an increase of over thirteen per cent. com- 
pared with the large returns of January 
1888 ; these are gross earnings, but the 
net is likely to be a much better percent- 
age of the whole than heretofore, on 
account of the higher schedules of rates. 
The fact exists, too, that the mileage has 
increased but little this year over last, 
and in most eases of trunk lines it has 
increased none whatever. We see, then, 
why, not only in the London market but 
here, prices should advance, confidence 
should return, and a demand on our mar- 
kets assert itself as it is doing. The week 
past has witnessed what seems to be a 


preliminary movement in behalf of a 


much higher range of values than has 
existed for a long time. | 

The temper is one of undoubted confi- 
dence, and the tone of exceptional 
strength. The demand first commenced 
in bonds, then spread to lower grades of 
bonds, then to the speculative ones, and 
at the same time was manifest in the 
share market—first in good stocks, then 


in the lower lines, and now it covers the 


whole market range. It looks as if it 
had come‘o stay ; there are a great many 
very cheap~bargains in the present list 
of prices, and those who “ take time by 
the forelock ” will get the greater benefit 
from the appreciation now clearly taking 
place. 

The balance of foreign merchandise 
trade for December was very largely in 
our favor—the excess of exports of mer- 
chandise over imports for the month is 
$25,267,377, while the excess of gold ex- 
ports was $6,818,851, and of silver, 
31,772,380. The total merchandise ex- 
ports for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31 is $380,722,935, which was an 
excess over imports of $28,117,609, 
while the excess of gold exports for the 
six months is $10,842,394, and of silver, 
$8,868,394 ; the silver movement is equiv- 
alent to merchandise. 

The figures of the Atchison Railway 
Co. are incomplete as representing the 
financial condition of the company in its 
operations during 1888, but so far as we 
can get at the result of the traffic earn- 
ings of the company on the main line, if 


they had not paid three and one-half per 
cent. during the year on their stock they 
would have earned fixed charges and 
about or a little over a million dollars be- 
sides, and this result is the outcome of a 
most critical year, not only in the history 
of the company but in the history of rail- 
roading generally. The Delaware & Hud- 
son Co.4makes an annual report showing 
that it has actually earned 13.65 per cent. 
on its stock, on which it has only six per 
cent. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, .$7,088,100 
Specie, increase............ 655,400 
Legal tenders, decrease. ...... 72,700 
Deposits, increase..........- 6,817,300 


Reserve, decrease........... 1,121,625 


This gives a surplus reserve to the city 
banks of about $20,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


—A Spanish magistrate, shocked and 
exasperated by repeated food adultera- 
tion, has issued a proclamation, aflame 
with righteous wrath, that “all wines, 
groceries, and provisions which, upon 
analysis, are proved to be injurious to 
health, will be confiscated forthwith and 
distributed to the different charitable in- 
stitutions.” 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 


Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long teme 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 
£. B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


ew or 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


Burts &=Co. 
BANKERS, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
deposits and transact a general 
banking business. 
Real Estate investments for non-residents 
on joint account a specialty. 
Farms and City Loans. . 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCE—Wnm. A. Erving, See’y Hart- 
ford Co. Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ' Hartford‘ 
Conn.; W. C. Tillson, Cashier Kearney Na- 
tional Bank, Kearney, Neb. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
“MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


tures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
of Connecticut Bank COMMISSIONERS. 
he amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee a limited b 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


N. Jackson, President, Middletown, 


54 Equitabl Buildice t St., Phila. 

R. Jonnson, New York Agent, 

With Gilder & Farr, 31 Street. 


GUARANTY. INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $250,000_ 
1% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 1% 


A COMMITTEE OF INVESTORS has recently visited Kansas AND NEBRASKA and made a very 
in making mortgaves. 
monthly Bulletin giving full information about every loan offered for ae Send for thes epes: aaa 
| HENRY A. RILEY. General Eastern Manager, 


Broadway, New York. 


BUSHNELL & — |HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY 
se BUSHNELL, NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


| Capital, $500,000; Surplus, 8170,000. 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


Allows interest on deposits. The Menger the time the 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ateral security. 


higher the rate. Also, interest on balances of active 
Investments made. First Mortgage security. In- cts as Executor, Trustee, and guardian, under 


accounts of merchants and others, subject to check 
as in any bank; lends money on note 
e rook- 
terest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. Net to Investors. : 


without indorser, and accepts New York Cityor 
lyn apusiees first mortgages with title guaran 


harges ; also, as Regis- 

ancial agent for 
an 
ew 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and St. Paul | cities, town roads, 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; and First National | for real estate mo 
Bank, Boston, Mass. Correspondence solicited. York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collect rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 

INVESTMENTS 
arrett A. Van Allen, John D. V . 
ooper C. Van Vorst, 2 
Capital, $750,000 | James B. Van Geo. W. ly Selon” 
Surplus, 400,470 Augestes Ven Wick 
n, us Van 
Guarantee Strength » $1,150,470 Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
B. Roosevelt, Henry W. idye, 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. — 
16,854 Mortgages negotiated, aggreg: ting $11,768 818 | William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 
“ 6,358,163 W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 
Total paid toinvestors JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 

e do not claim do the largest, but Vu eee een 


the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. | GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 


1 130, 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD.Sec. Capital authorized, 00000 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTG: 
| HE LEWIS NVESTINENT Cf, 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farm 
in and Eastern Nebraska, and on firet-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 

e are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 

Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montp« lier, Vt. - 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


GUARANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 
may be bought of Providence, R. I. 


| | Marion Grimes, 
Rev. 8S. McKean, D.D.. 1,151 Fulton St. 


Dewey, 
urgh, N. Brooklyn, E. L. Temple Treas. Marble Saving: 
H. M. Root, H. S. Cross, Vt. iz Hon. M. L. forrison, Treas., 
Orwe Vt. oosick Falls, N. Be ev, Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager India: 
Mr. | Prof. H. Newton, New Haven, Conu.: A.J. New- 
John M. Freeman | John A. Stover, ei Y.. and many others. 


Portland, Maine. Lansingburgh, N. Y. _ 

Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
y direct from_its home office, 604 Wyandotte 


N\A \ ANA NA POONA et NN Ak 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor us by 
writing whether you desire to invest now or 
not. _ MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado — 
Perkins, Boston; James M. Mc 


pisuor, & van x GUNDIT 
Austin G. GoRHAM, 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned; interest collected; investments made ‘ ‘ 
and taken personal examination and 
References Robert Pros. Man, Lie eonservative valuations made 
| before placing. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. | val Estate. approved acoma 


Base | Wasr orrespondence oleh 
DEBENTURE BONDS ~~ | 

FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


4 
| Farmers west want money 
For references and further ticulars address to make improvements that 


H. E. BALL, Pres't 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't,  P*Y- [hey can’t afford to 
| Topeka, Kan, Walt. 


Agency, HAYES GO, You can lend them a little— 


1 Broadway. they mortgage their farms for 


y, YEARS OF ¢200 sometimes—and have no 
SUCCESS fear for your safety. Write 


| . 
for particulars. 
Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the | 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
H. E. Summons, Vice-President. E. 8. Ormssy, 
150 NASBAU BT.. NEW YORK CITY. mivididctia 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU-! Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. B. 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX Interest Coupons madeand remitted rtey nli 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 | without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- Ne L 
| tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe Congregati 
GAGES.”’ alist.” Send for Form, Circular, aud 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST cLAnK INVESTMENT co., 


“4. 180 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


PER CEN | 


mortgages on productive 


k ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


VIA 


THe Kansas City Investment CoMPANy, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 


ifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi-~ 


| 
| 
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FREE SPEECH’ IN RUSSIA. 


The forcible deportation of |“ untrust- 
worthy ” citizens to Siberia by executive 
order and without trial first became com- 
mon in the later years of Alexander II. 
Administrative banishment had occasion- 
ally been resorted to before that time as 
a convenient means of getting rid of ob- 
noxious persons ; but in 1878 and 1879, 
when the struggle between the police and 
the terrorists grew hot and fierce, exile 
by administrative process became a com- 
mon thing, and people who were known 
to hold liberal opinions, or who were 
thought to be in sympathy with the revo- 
lutionary movement, were sent to Siberia 
by the score. If forbidden books or cop- 
ies of the “ Messenger of the Will of the 
People ” were found by the police in a 
young man’s room, the fact was regarded 
as sufficient warrant for his banishment. 
If an enthusiastic university student, in- 
spired with an unselfishdesire to do some- 
thing to elevate the lower classes, vent- 
ured to open an evening school for factory 
operatives in the suburbs of St. Peters- 
burg, he was sent to Siberia by adminis- 
trative process. Ifa dozen or more young 
people were surprised together at night 
under suspicious circumstance, theirnames 
were recorded in the “ untrustworthy ” list 
of the police, and the next time the gov- 
ernment found it necessary to “ take more 
vigorous measures for the preservation of 
public order,” these unfortunate young 
men and women, who perhaps had assem- 
bled merely to read and discuss the 
works of Herbert Spencer or of John 
Stuart_Mill, were arrested and sent to 
Siberia as conspirators. Friends and 
relatives of the convicted revolutionists 
were banished by administrative process 
as a matter of course, and long before 
the assassination of Alexander IL.,, six or 
eight hundred young people, representing 
all classes and all social grades, had been 
swept into the prisons by the drag-net of 
the police and sent thence to Siberia by 
administrative process without even the 
pretense of a trial.—[The Century. 


A BIBLE MISPRINT. 


It is popularly supposed, remarks a 
correspondent of the London “Daily 
News,” that the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, as we have it to-day, is entirely 
free from printers’ errors ; and it may be 
interesting to a good many of yourreaders 
to learn that it contains anything of the 
kind. The following passage, however, 
speaks for itself, and the misprint con- 
tained in it will be readily noticed : “ Woe 
to the idol shepherd that leaveth the 
flock! The sword shall be upon his arm, 
and upon his right eye ; his arm shall be 
clean dried up, and his right eye shall be 
utterly darkened ” (Zechariah, chap. xi., 
v.17). Curiously enough, this error has 
been allowed to remain uncorrected by 
the University Press for nearly fifty 
years, and possibly for a much longer 
period ; at any rate, it will be found in 
the editions of the Bible for 1839 and 
1883, 1885 being the date of publication 
of the Revised Pacien. It was of course 
discovered by the Revising Company, and 
it would seem as if they wished to con- 
sign the fault to oblivion, as they substi- 
tuted a new adjective (“ worthless ”’) for 
that misprinted—namely, “ idle ;” avoid- 
ing, moreover, any reference, marginal or 
otherwise, to the alteration made. 


DARWIN’S THEORY. 


Darwin’s theory of the “survival of the 
fittest ’’ is simply that the weakly die, while 
the robust and hardy thrive and live. How 
true this is of seed growth, and how neces- 
sary to sow only that which is suited by na- 
ture to live and develop ! 

D. M. Ferry & Co., the great seed growers 
and seed dealers of Detroit, Michigan, sup- 
ply only the best and purest, raising their 
own seeds by the most improved methods 
and with the greatest care, bringing to their 
business the invaluable aid of more than 
thirty years’ experience. Their Seed Annual 
for 1889 is a real help to the gardener, and 
should be in the hands of all who desire to 
purchase pure and true seeds. Send your 
name to the firm’s address at Detroit, Mich., 
and they will forward you a copy. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
mentwill confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 


STEAMSHIPS, 


SarILInc Every WEEK FOR 


ANTWERP and PARIS. 


Special facilities offered to persons 
desiring to visit Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Germany, and Italy. 

Return tickets at reduced rates, and 
good to return by Inman Line from 
Liverpool if desired. 

We can refer by permisson to Rev. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, who crossed by 
Red Star Line last summer. 

See article by ‘“Laicus” in Vaca- 
tion Number of The Christian Union, 
August gth, 1888. 


First Cabin Rates, $50 and upwards. 
Second Cabin Rates, $40 and $45. 


For information or passage apply to 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
305 Walnut St., Phila.; 6 Bowling Green, New York. 


MI 


New Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


This new, artistic, and completely,appointed hotel is 
now open. Situated on the ATLANTIC OCEAN, 18 
miles east of NORFOLK, VA.. accessible by NOR- 
FOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH R. R., and on 
direct line between the North and South. A primeval 
pine forest of about 1,000 acres, with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has nosuperior. For 


further information, etc., address 


J. W. ALMY, Manager, 
Or 8. E. CRITTENDEN (late of HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA.), Company’s office, 
44 Broadway, New York (Room 4). 


Investment Banking Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Pres. J. N. Cashier. 
L. H. Pounps, Vicze-Pres. A. T. DANIELS. 
Negotiates First Mo e Loans 


rtgag on Real Estate. All 

interest poyelte semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. ral rates of interest and no expense to 
holding securities offered by this C 
ve precaution taken to make securities SAFE and 
RE P YMENT of PRINCIPAL 


to R 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 


OFFICES NEWLY FURNISHED. 


GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 

TO LADIES. 
_ reatest inducements ever of- 
as and Coffees, and secure 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

P.O. Box 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 

CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
ADDRESS THE «+ CHRISTIAN * 


140, 142, AND 146 BROADWAY, 
E fered. Now’s your time to get 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
or Webster's Dict one? For full address 
iG N TEA C 
NEW «+ HANDY BINDER 
BE * MAILED + TO x YOU « ON 
UNION, * NO. « 30 « LAFAYETTE 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
COOD NEW 
T 
=. = 1 orders for our celebrated 
GomPany b 
———— Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
i 
THE GREAT 
FOR YOUR FILE OF THE 
RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. 
| PLACE, NEW * YORK. * #* 


Gen’l Manager. 


‘them to perfect health, as 


ita 


SS 


> 


FOR THE 
So 


; 


THIN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions ‘“‘ How to grow them,” by 


This manual we mail to any address on 


® receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 


remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the followin 
Splendid Novelties, most of whick 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
rice of either of which is 25 cts.: 
ne packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean,or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 


Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph Aster (sce illustration,) or one pkt. Sunflower 


“Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one 


lant of the 


White Moonflower, or one Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, 
White or Pink Everblooming Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
ordering will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERS 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
(C., R. I. & P. andC., K. &N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 


WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Ex:-c:rsions daiiv. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Lc . Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-pc™’s and St. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot:- :s- nicresort: 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi ht orthwest 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc* traverser 
the great ‘‘ D BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas 
Central Dakota. 


facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin- 
tinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrest 


E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS' 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 


. juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 


potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and’ 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 


| 


f 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offen : 


& 6 35 Cortlandt St., 


g NEW YORK. 


TESTED SEED 


COLE’S ILLUS. GARDEN AN- 
NUAL Free. Containing the Latest 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Garden, Farm 
and Flower Seeds. Gardeners should have it 
pefore purchasing. Lowest Prices. §tocks 

ure and fresh. Address COLE & BRO., 
PELLA, IOWA. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
nt as a Water Pitch- 
er. : 
7 All water s filled 
with impurities during 
the rainy season. 
= This Filter will 

ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 
pg cult shows Filter Address as above for 
Dies used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters an Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for So 
Made Dishes and Sa As 


i Genuine only with fac-simil 
‘ iebig’s signature in blue 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
to 


+» May be depended on 


cy,8 use, N. 
nish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


HANNUM 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


all-sufficient remedy to restore 
] ousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle. 
or six for $5.00. 


‘JOHNSTON.’ HOLLOWAY... & CO. 


disorders, as an 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Vouthful Color. 

nts n 
bc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


tag 


Thorough instruction in Business 


Branches and Shorthand. 


| FRENCH, GE 


+ I.,% cents. Liberal te 
| PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 


MAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ stud ie 
ages sufficientic for of these 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MRS. BARR’S STORIES. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Not until to-day did I come upon your 
article in The Christian Union of Jan- 
uary 17, entitled “A Popular Novelist.” 
After preaching more than forty-nine 
years and losing only eight Sundays by 
reason of sickness, I was laid aside four- 
teen weeks this last fall and forbidden to 
engage in any productive brain work that 
did not preclude receptive thinking. In 
that fallow time my wife read to me the 
eight volumes of Mrs. Barr’s stories. 
There could not be a reader of The Chris- 
tian Union better prepared than I to en- 
joy the discriminating and admirable 
criticism which you have made of Mrs. 
Barr’s books. In the whole range of my 
reading I do not know any single au- 
thor’s eight books which have given me 
_ so much pleasure. Your praises of their 
quality are most heartily indorsed by me, 
and t will add that my feeling at the 
close of each book was that it had left 
such a sweet taste in the mouth, so to 
speak! I propose to put them in the 
library of our church and commend them 
to all families of my acquaintance who 
are forming libraries. There is nothing 
sectarian. or sectional, maudlin or bitter, 


frivolous or stupid, in any of Mrs. Barr’s | 


books, but they are fresh, sweet, strong, 

and invigorating, and I think I do my 

Lord service in aiding their circulation. 
CHARLES F. DEEMs. 


CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN CITIES. © 


I think Lyman Abbott gives the key to 
unlock the problem of evangelization in 
cities. In speaking of the importance of 
studying human nature in “ A Study of 
Human Nature,” he says: “Tle minis- 
ter needs it. It is more necessary tohim 
than a knowledge of Hebrew or theology. 
He must know the natures he is to save, 
and how to save them.” 

The well-trained scholar, the cultured 
pastor, is the one best adapted to be the 
physician of the “up-town” church, the 
“fashionable ” congregation. He knows 

their besetting sins, their weaknesses, the 

hereditary taints in their moral natures. 
He knows their strength and the main- 
springs of their moral action. On the 
other hand, a “man of the people,” a 
man full of Bible ideas, and with clean 
hands and a pure heart, may do a good 
work “ down town.” 

God has answered this question by call- 

ing a scribe ( Matthew), adoctor (Luke), 
a lawyer (Paul), and fishermen (Peter, 
James, and John). Indeed, the Lord’s 
work seems to stili demand more fisher- 
men than scribes, lawyers, and doctors.” 
“‘ Let everything be done decently and in 
order,” and “ each in his own order.” 
- If we open the way by earnest prayer, 
God will send more laborers into the har- 
vest ; and whoever he sends will be a 
“ success.” 

Lirtte Rock, Ark. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

Your articles on the different aspects 
of the school question have been broad in 
their scope and touched many difficulties, 
but there is one line of thought which I 
should like to see more fully discussed. 
_It is doubtless true beyond question that 
the public school teachers as a class are 
unselfish and faithful beyond any other 
body of public servants. Yet it is never- 
theless true that where a defect in influ- 
ence upon character is felt in a school the 
increase in efficiency must be a work of 
love, or at least of voluntary fidelity. It 
cannot be purchased with increase of sal- 
ary or gained by a further complication 
of regulations, but must be an expression 
of the teacher’s personality. The teacher 
must have the personality and be encour- 
aged to exercise it. 

Extreme systematization of the school 
work is, in most cases, fatal to any at- 
tempt of the teacher to give himself or 
herself to the pupils. The larger and 
more iron-clad the system the more im- 
mediate is the danger. School-teaching 
is hand work, with infinite possibility of 
improvement in method. ‘ Machine- 
made” and “hand-made” students differ 
in radical respects. The ideal school sys- 
tem for some superintendents and educa- 


tional boards would, I fear, be an im- 


mense building somewhat like a grain 
elevator, where the pupil could be put in 
at one place and come out at another duly 
ground, sorted, weighed, and labeled 
ready for shipment. 

So definite is the impression of this 
state of things becoming that many ear- 
nest, able teachers will not serve in the 
public schools because required to so 
largely suppress the individuality which 
is their chief strength. They are too in- 
dependent and have too much self-respect 
to follow, day after day, some one’s the- 
ory, when conscious of better possibilities 
in methods more natural tothem. Tobe 
sure, those appointed to the charge of 
schools are bound to demand results, and 
results manifest to the community, in the 
quality of the graduates. But no large 
number of able teachers can be brought 
together who will secure the desired end 
through the same detail of means. In 
this age of machinery people have de- 
manded the machine speed and style of 
perfection in school work ; but that can- 
not be obtained without sacrificing indi- 
vidual strength of character. It is an 
encouraging sign of advance that better 
things are called for. 

FRANKLIN A. DAKIN. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL QUESTION 
AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


Your correspondent “ Pemberton ” was 
certainly correct in saying that “ there 
was no rosewater in the transaction ” by 
which the Boston school election was car- 
ried. Any one would agree with him 
who was at Faneuil Hall on the night of 
July 11, and heard the uproarious ap- 
plause which greeted the shout, “ Yes, 
cannon is what they want—cannon with 
two n’s!” when a speaker alluded to 
Roman Catholic canon law. That “the 
matter was not wrought out with kid 
gloves” is equally indisputable. No 
other evidence of that would be needed 
by one who knows Boston than the fact 
that, although the Faneuil Hall meeting 
which inaugurated and organized the anti- 
Catholic campaign was almost entirely 
in the hands of clergymen, there was 
among the speakers no representative of 
either the Episcopal or the Unitarian 
denomination ; and the only Congrega- 
tionalist who took part, the Rev. Dr. 
Plumb, was hissed and howled down 
because he tried to say that there were 
some Roman Catholics who were loyal 
to American institutions. Possibly the 
readers of The Christian Union will be 
interested in comparing with “ Pember- 
ton’s”” estimate of the members of the 
Boston School Board -the testimony of 
the Rev. Dr. Duryea, himself a member, 
that the Catholics on the Board last year 
were “all true Americans, devoted to the 
public schools, prominent in labors and 
sacrifices to make them efficient ;” and 
that “not one of them favors the paro- 
chial schools.” M. C. A. 


—A clergyman met a man declaiming 
against foreign missions. ‘“ Why doesn’t 
the church look after the heathen at 
home ?” “ We do,” said the clergyman 
quietly, and gave the man a tract. 


EVIDENCE. 


The best we can say of Comper Oxygen 
is not half so convincing as the report our 
patients give of it. 
hile you may be ready to accept our 
statements, still the words of others have 
more of the character of evidence. There is 
encouragement in the following : 
Guaseow, Ky. 
‘*T regard Compound Oxygen as a wonder- 
ful remedy, and shall ever be grateful to you 
for it.’’ Jas. B. MARTIN. 
Mipp.LETowy, N. Y., January 25, 1888. 
‘*T have used the Compound Oxygen now 
for about three years, and consider it the 
most efficient remedy ever offered to the suf- 
ferer.”’ EV. Wm. McGuaATHERY. 
SumTER, S. C. 
‘*T have used the Compound Ox — Home 
Treatment from Drs. STARKEY 'ALEN as 
a revitalizer, and have experienced marked 
benefit from it.’’ Mr. N. G. OsrEEN, 
Proprietor ‘‘ Watchman and Southern.”’ 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on inva- 
lids suffering from consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
a Pa., or 331 Montgomery Street, 


rancisco, Cal, 


Dry Cough” 


Is dangerous as well as troublesome. 
It renders the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
injury of throat and lungs. To allay 
bronchial irritation and give imméfiate 
relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 

‘*T was recently troubled with a dry 
cough which seemed to be caused by an 
irritation in the throat. My physician 
prescribed for me, but no relief was obk- 
tained. A little over a week ago, my 
attention being called to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I concluded to try it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. After taking this med- 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
lisappeared.’’— H. W. Denny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

‘*Ayer’s CLerry Pectoral leads al, 
other medicines as a sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of throat and lung troubles.” ~ 
rp W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 

owa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottle. $7 


oung Men w coming prematurely baid, 
and who have used numerous so-called hair restora- 
tives without success, need not despair. Yueca will, 
by continuous application for a short period of time, 
cause the hair to grow wherever it has previcusly 


rown. con- 

ne bottle vince you. 

YUCCA has just een introduced to the trade, and 
you can probably buy itat the nearest Druggist. It 
send us #1 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both teung 
largely increased. i 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

scrofulous Affections. 

Anemia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


_ SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality 
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“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 


THE CHRISTIAN 


FINEST IN THE WORLD.** 
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UNION COMPANY, 


OUR 


One New Subscription 
One Renewal 


Two 
New Subscriptions 


Five - 
New Subscriptions 


One Renewal 
Four New Subscript’ns 


$10 
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30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Z =—s Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce 
sent by majlon receipe of | 
Sent by receipt of 40 cents. 100 ged > 
=S Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest 
and best book on Art Needlework, only E=8 
—4l0cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
|THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG[— ip 
SPOOL SILK CO,, 469 Broadway, N. Y., E= 
or 621 Market St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the names and addresses of 10 
ladies interested in Art Needlework, 
-—4will send one book free. = 
— 
send youatria 
bottle. Always 
address Yue | 
ca Co., B 
lington, Vt. 
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